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f PREFACE. 

This little yolume is the 5th, in a series of Tales ft>r 
Children, designed to interest them in History and Oeogr»- 
phy. Those that precede it are America, Europe, Africa 
and Asia. Two volumes more. Tales of the Sea, and 
Tales of the Sun Moon and Stars, will complete the 
series. 
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TAIiES OF ISLANDS 
nr 

THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 



CHAPTER I 

About the Pacific Ocean, 

I HAVE told my little readers abotit America, 
Europe, Africa and Asia. These are called 
the four quarters of the globe. I have some- 
where promised to tell them about the islands 
in the Pacific ocean. 

This ocean is the largest on the globe, and 
there are a multitude of islands scattered 
throughout its surface. Many of these are ex« 
ceedingly beautiful, and they are all interest- 
ing. Some of them enjoy a climate of pei- 

Wliat are called the four (inaiten of the globe? What ia Uie lar- 
it ocean on theglol 
the Pacific ocean. 



Mat ocean on the globe ? Give a general £acription of the iaiandi 
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8 TALIS or ISLANDS IN THB PACIFIC OCBAN. 

petual summer, always refreshed by soft sea 
breezes. Some of them abound in beautiful' 
flowers, and the most delicious fruits. Some 
of them are crowned with volcanic mountains, 
which pour from their tops volumes of smoke 
and flame. Some of them are inhabited by 
tribes of a mild and gentle character : others 
by people who are marked by the wildest and 
fiercest traits of savage life. 

Among regions distinguished by such variety, 
it would not be difficult for us to find amuse- 
ment. But before we set out on our voyage, 
I must beg my little reader to bestow some 
attention upon the map at the beginning of 
the book. It is, you see, a picture of the Pa- 
cific ocean. It shows you its shape, its shores, 
and the situation of the principal islands in it* 
Before we proceed farther, let me ask you the 
following questions. When you can answer 
them correctly, then we will go on with our 
story. 

Which way is the Pacific ocean from America ? Which way m 
llie Pacific ocean from Asia ? What is the directbn of the Sa^ld- 
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wich ifllands fiom New Hofland? Which way it Eaiter Uaiidl 
from Java? 

What b the directioii of the followmg places from Cape Horn f 
Sandwich Islet ? Society Islands? Friendly Isles ? La^rones? New 
Hebrides? Marqaesas? Spice Islands? Solomon's Isles? New 
Zealand ? New Holland ? Borneo ? New Guinea ? Van Dieman's 
Land? Java? PhHlippine Islands ? Samatra? Celebes? Galli> 
pages? Easter Islands? New Irelimd.? Japan Isles? Joan Fer- 
nandez ? New Caledonia ? 

Tell the direction of these islands from New York. From Cai^ 
ton in China ? 

What is the most northern of these islands in the Pacific ocean 
tiiat I have mentioned ? What the most eastern ? What the most 
western ? What the most sOathem ? What ocean south of the P»> 
oific ocean? In what direction is New York from Canton? Im 
what direction is Canton from Cape Horn ? 

In the little map, the Pacific oceaii appears 
quite small^ but it is in fact, ten thousand miles 
across from east to west. It would take a ves- 
sel three or four moiiths to sail across it. Asia 
you perceive lies on the west of it, and Amer- 
ica on the east. 

If you were to go to the city of Washings 
ton, and th^n should travel westward over the 
rivers and hills and mountains and, valleys, 
for many mcmths; after passing by many 

How far across the Pacific ocean &om east to west ? 

^ ^ Digitized by Google 



10 TALKS or ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCBAK. 

tribes of Indians, and through a vast wilder- 
ness, where there are no towns, no churches, no 
meeting-houses, and no white men, you would 
come at length to the sea. This sea is the 
Pacific ocean. It lies to the west of America, 
and if you point your finger to the west, you 
point toward it. 

It IS I suppose, not more than two or three 
thousand miles, from Boston or New York 
across the land, to the Pacific. But there are 
no roads across the country, and it is difficult 
and dangerous to travel there. I believe no 
persons have ever been from the United States, 
across the rivers and mountains to the Pacific 
ocean, but Lewis and Clark, and some men 
who went with them. These persons, once 
performed this perilous journey. They were 
absent near two years ; and, for a \(mg time, 
were considered dead by their countrymen. 
They, however, returned in safety ; Uiey met 
with many difficulties, and suffered great hard^ 
ps. But they reached the Pacific ocean. 
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TALKS or I8LAKB8 IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. U 

and spent one winter upon the shore, in log 
houses which they built there. 

The usual method of going to the Pacific, 
is to sail in ships. These ships start from 
Boston, New York, or some other place, and 
sail hr to the south. They go several thou- 
sand miles until they reach Cape Horn, which 
is the southern point of the American conti- 
nent. They sail around this cape, and enter 
the Pacific ocean. Now please to answer the 
following questions. 

How do vessels go to the Pacific ocean? Which way must a 
yessel sail, to go from Cape Horn to the Sandwich islands ? Which 
way must a vessel sail to go from Cape Horn to New Zealand ? Which 
way most a vessel sail to go from Cape Horn to New Holland ? 
Which way most a vessel sail to go from Cape Horn to Java ? Which 
^way is Java from where yon live ? If yon were at the Sandwich 
iilaiids, which way would yon be from home ? 

I hope my little friends will get some person 
to hear them answer these questions, so as to 
be sure that they answer them correctly. 
They may feel assured, that they will enjoy 
the stories I am going to tell, much better, if 
they understand the situation of the islands in 
the Pacific ocean. 

^ Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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CHAPTER H. 

Parley $et$ avian a Vayagetothe Pacific Ocean. Dticrip^ 
tion of Rio Janiero. Jiccauul (f tke Patagbniam. 

After my return from Canton, as I have 
related in my tales of Asia, I was determined 
never again to go to sea. But after reiiiaih- 
ing about a year, I became weary of the land. 
Beside, I had failed to lay up any property, 
and being unable to get any suitable employ- 
ment ashore, 1 found it necessary again to 
enter a ship, and try my fortune upon the 
waves. 

I was offered the situation of first mate on 
board a vessel, called the Beaver, of Boston, 
T^hich was going to the Pacific ocean on a 
trading voyage. This offer I accepted, and in 
the fall of the year, we sailed from Boston. 
The captain of the vessel was named Richard 
CofBn, and my old friend James Jenkins, was 
second mate. 
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We proceeded to the south, passed the West 
Indies, and sailed along the coast of South 
America. We stopped at the city of Rio Jan- 
eiro a few days, to obtain provisions and fresh 
water. This I found to be a very large city, 
and has since become the capital of Brazil. It 
is now nearly as large as New York, and the 
Emperor of Brazil resides at this place. 

After leaving Rio Janeiro, we continued to 
sail along the coast of South America, until 
we came near^its southern extremity. This 
country is called Patagonia. We did not stop 
there ; but it is a cold region, and the inhabi- 
tants are said to be almost as large as giants. 
A man who is six feet high, is with us consid- 
ered quite tall, but in Patagonia many of the 
men are seven feet, and some of them eight 
feet high. 

There is a curious story of these people, re- 
lated by Magellan, a Spaniard who came to 

What does Parley «ay of Rio Janeiro ? Where is Patagonia ? 
WhaAoes Parley say of Patagonia? What of the people of Patago- 
nia? 
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14 TALES OF ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

this coasts about the year 1520. He had an- 
chored neaj the land, for the purpose of pass* 
ing the winter. He, and the people with him, 
supposed for sometime, that the country was 
uninhabited, but at length, they saw a huge 
savage come singing and dancing toward them. 

When he arrived on the beach he threw 
dust on his head. One of the sailors went 
ashore and did the same. This seemed to 
please the savage, and he went on board the 
ship without hesitation. His hair was shaggy, 
his body painted yellow, and large circles 
were drawn round his eyes. His covering 
was the skin of some strange animal. He was 
armed with a bow, and arrows pointed with 
sharp stones. A middle sized man Was no 
higher than his shoulders, and his strength and 
bulk were proportioned to his height. 

Magellan entertained him on board the ship 
mueh to his satisfaction. He pointed to the 
sky, and seemed to ask if the people on board 

What ftory doM Parley tell about the Patagonians ? 
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Fatagoman on board Magellan's Ship. 
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16 TALES OF ISLANDS IN THE PACiriC OCEAN 

the ship came from Heaven. He was greatly 
astonished at all he saw, and when one of the 
men presented a looking-glass to his face, be 
started back so suddenly, as to knock two of 
the sailors flat on the deck. 

The savage, at lengthy went ashore and told 
his adve'nture to his friends. This induced 
many of them to go to the vessel. Their be- 
haviour afforded great entertaini!nent to the 
people on board the vessel. One of them ate 
a basket full of ship biscuit, and drank a great 
bowl full of water at a single meal. 

It seems, that these people are much the 
same now, as when Magellan visited their 
country. They go dressed fn skins, and live 
in huts made also of skins, and sometimes of 
branches of trees. 

To the eastward of Patagonia, is a group of 
islands called the Falkland Isles. They were 
once inhabited by some English settlers ; but 
they are now entirely deserted. Sometimes 

Where are the FaUdand islands ? What can yon tell of the Fall^ 
... ,^^ 
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people go there, to catch seals. In 1 764, Com- 
modore Byron went to these islands with 
some English ships. . 

One day, while on shore, he was unexpect- 
edly attacked by a Sea-Lion, a large kind of 
seal, and saved himself with great difficulty. 
The people had many battles with these ani- 
mals, and sometimes six men were employed 
a full hour in killing one of them. Over the 
leaf IS a picture of Commodore Byron, defend- 
ing himself from a Sea-Lion. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mcut the Straits (f Magellan, Parley meets with storms 
(f iMiui aikd S710W. Observations upon the JSorth and 
South Pole, Islands covered xoith ice and snow. T7u 
Pacific Oceany and the Island of Juan Fernandez. 

If my little reader will look at the map, he 
will see at the extremity of South America, a 
large island, called Terra del Fuego. Be- 

What of Commodore Byron and Sea-Liona ? Where are the alrailA 
of Magellan ? Where b Terra del Fuego ? .^^ 

2 
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Commodore Byron attacked by a Sea Lion. 
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tween this island and Patagonia, is a narrow 
sea called the straits of Magellan. Thesn 
straits were discovered by Magellan, a Span- 
ish navigator, whom I have mentioned before, 
about three hundred years ago. He passed 
through these straits, and entered the Pacific 
ocean. He was the first European navigatoi 
that ever sailed upon that mighty sea. 

It used to be the practice for vessels, bound 
to the Pacific ocean, to pass through the straits 
of Magellan. But the navigation being diffi- 
cult and dangerous, vessels now go round the 
southern point of the island of Terra del Fue- 
go, called Cape Horn. 

It was in the month of December, that we 
doubled this cape. I suppose you know, that 
in the sputhem parts of the world, it is sum- 
mer, when it is winter in the northern parts. 
When it is winter in the United States, it is 
summer at Patagonia, and Terra del Ftiego. 
But although it was summer at the time we 

Who WBM the firet European navigator that sailed upon tlie Pacific f 
What doea Parley say of summer imd winter? 
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to TALES OF ISLANDS IN THB PACIFIC OCBAN. 

went around Cape Horn, we were constantly 
beset with storms of wind and rain. Some* 
times also, we were visited with squalls of 
snow. 

On one occasion, we saw islands of ice^ and 
our vessel was very near being wrecked upon 
them. I was astonished to find such weather 
and such masses of ice here in midsummet. 
But the captain told me these things were hy 
no means uncommon. 

We all know, that in Greenland and other 
countries toward the north pole, the weather 
is always cold, and that ice covers the land 
throughout winter and summer. But, per- 
haps, my little reader may not have been told 
that it is quite as cold toward the south, as 
toward the north pole. A little to the south- 
east of Cape Horn, there are islands in the 
sea which are always buried in masses of snow 
and ice. No trees can grow there, no animals 

What about islands of ice ? What does Parley say of the BWth 
Aid south pole ? What of the islands southeast of Cape Hon ? 
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except seals^ which come from the ocean, are 
found in these dreary places, and no land bird 
but the lark dwells there. It seems strange 
that this cheerful bird, which in our own coun* 
;trj chooses the blooming meadow for his 
home, and flies away to some warmer region 
when the winter approaches, should make his 
abode in these cold and lonely islands. 

Having passed around Cape Horn, we en- 
tered the Pacific ocean, stretched to th^ north- 
ward along the coast df South America, and 
soon came in sight of the island of Juan Fer* 
nandez. We did not stop at this place ; but 
I have a very intexesting story to tell you about 
fl, in another chapter. 

CHAPTER IV 

ih$cripiim of ihe Island of Juan Fernandez, Siory of 
JUexander Selkirk. 

The island o f Juan Fernandez is not very 

Wbat about the Lark ? Where is the island of Juan FernandAZ * 
Defcribe the idand of Joan Fernandez. 
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92 TALES OF ISLANDS IN TUB PACIFIC OCEAN. 

large, but it is very beautiful It is diversified 
with hills and valleys, and it abounds in trees, 
many of which produce rich fruits* The climate 
is delightful, it being at all seasons like a con* 
tinned spring. Throughout the year the land 
is covered with verdure, and fragrant flowers 
of every form and color, in their proper seasons 
adorn the landscape. 

Many years ago, a Spaniard of the name c^ 
Juan Fernandez, settled in this charming island. 
There were several families with Jiim, and 
here he resided for sometime. But at length, 
he and his companions removed to Chili, on 
the coast of Soutji America, and from that time 
the island was uninhabited. It however took 
the name of its former proprietor, and was of- 
ten visited, as it continues to be at this day, 
by ships for refreshments. 

In the year 1705, an English captain came 
to this place to get food and water for his 
men. Among other sailors, he had one by the 

Of what place waa Alexan^r Selkirk a nathre ? 
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TALES OF UPLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 23 

name of Alexander Selkirk, who was a native 
of Sago in Scotland. This man did some- 
thing to displease the captain, and he threat- 
ened to leave him on the island. Selkirk at 
first, thought he should be willing to stay, but 
he changed his n^ind when he saw his com- 
panions about to depart. He thea begged the 
captaia to let him go 0131 board the vessel, but 
this was refused, and the ship sailed away, 
leaving poor Selkirk alone on the island. 

.At first, he was overwhelmed with grief. 
He was alone, on an island in the midst of the 
ocean. He was far away from his home, fair 
from his country, with no friend, no human 
being to speak to. He sat down upon the 
ground, and wept like a child. 

For a long time, he gave himself up to des- 
pondency. When night came, he bad no shel- 
ter, and the feeling of desolation pressed still 
more heavily upon his heart. He lay down 

Whj waa he left upon the island «f Joan Fernandez ? In what 
rear was it that he was left there ? Will yon tell the story of Sel* 
kirk while he was upon the island Joan Femandes •' 

I 
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in the open ^r, but. he could not sleep. He 
oould see nothing around hiila but* the gloomy 
forests, he could hear nothing but the moan 
erf* the sea, and the bleating of the wild goats 
upon the hills. No cheerful lights glimm^^ 
from any human habitation, no human Toi(^ 
mingled with the sounds that met his ear. 
All was desolate and wild, and assured him 
that he was indeed alone. 

After spending a restless night, the morn- 
ing came and Selkirk now felt it necessary ta 
set about obtaining some food. The captain 
had left him his clothes, a bed, some tobacco, 
a gun, a little powder, and some bullets ; beside 
these, he had also a hatchet, a kettle, and a 
knife. 

He now took his gun, and went in pursuit 
of one of the wild goats. These animals were 
rery plentiful, but they fled before him. He 
was soon able, however, to shoot one of them* 
This he dressed, and cooked a part of it for 
breakfast. 
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He remained severaj days in a state of ex- 
treme melancholy ; but this gradually wore 
away, and he began to build himself a hut. 
He cut down several trees, the trunks of which 
he jiet upright in the. ground, and thus formed 
a circular wall for his building. He then pro- 
cured some long grass, of which he made a 
tight roof. The inside of the hut he lined 
with goat skins. 

He was occupied a considerable time in 
constructing this little house ; but at length 
it was finished, and he found himself very 
comfortable ia it. While he had been build- 
ing it, his melancholy gradually ''diminished, 
and his sense of solitude wore away by degrees. 
He found no difficulty in procuring an abun- 
dant supply of food, and he obtained a plenty 
endear fresh water from the springs. He had 
no bread, and no salt; and these things he miss- 
ed very much. But he was soon accustomed 
to his condition, and at length he became 
quite contented and happy. 
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26 TALKl OF ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

CHAPTER V. 

SMirk^s Story continued. 

Our adventurer had been so much amused 
with the building of his hut, that he determin- 
ed to construct another. This was made near- 
ly in the same fashion as the first. When the 
new hut was finished, he used it for cooking 
his victuals in, and sbme other purposes. In 
the other he slept ; and as he had a bible and 
some other books, he spent a good deal of his 
time in reading. He also frequently fell upon 
his knees, and prayed to that Being who was 
now his only friend and protector. 

But at length, a new and serious difficulty 
presented itself. His stock of powder was en- 
tirely exhausted. His gun, therefore, became 
useless, and he^ could no longer rely upon it for 
killing the goats, which constituted his chief 
food. What was he to do in this emergency ? 
He knewM^f no other resource than to attempt 
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to catch the goats by chasing them. But these 
Iktle creatures are exceedingly fleet of foot; 
among the rocks and mountains they will 
easily escape from the swiftest dog. How 
then could our sailor hope to succeed, in an 
attempt to catch the^m by running after them. 

But he thought of no other plan, and so he 
went forth in pursuit of the goats. He soon 
came in sight of some of them on the hills, but 
they skipped from rock to rock, and easily kept 
outof his way. Aftera long and fruitless chase 
he returned to his hut, weary and disappoint- 
ed. The next day he made another effort, but 
with no better success. For several days all 
his attempts failed. The nimble goats seem- 
ed rather to fly than run. Often he came 
rery near to them, but as he reached forth his 
hand to seize them, they bounded beyond his 
reach. 

But, at length, grown skilful, and alert by 
practice, he succeeded in taking one of these 
animals ; and from that time, he had no great 
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Selkirk dancing^ with his Goats and Cats. 
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difficulty in running down as many of them as 
he needed for subsistence. 

Although Selkirk was now tolerably comfort- 
nble, yet his heart yearned for society. He 
wanted some one to speak to, some one to 
share in his amusements and his labors; but he 
had no such friend. He, however,.did the best 
he could. He found some cats, which were 
very numerous oh the island, several of which he 
caught and tamed. These were very useful 
to him, for the rats had found out his hut and 
they troubled him very much. The cats soon 
made all these mischievous creatures quit the 
place. 

Selkirk also caught some kids, which are 
young goats. These he tamed, and, after 
awhile, his little huts were surrounded with cats 
and tame kids. These kids soon grew to be 
goats ; and sometimes our hero would amuse 
himself in playing with them. They were 
quite frisky and sociable. The cats, too, 
§eemed disposed to join in the sport; and Set* 
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kirk with his goats and cats, often danced to* 
gether upon the green before the huts 

In this way, our adventurer passed on from 
month to month, and year to jear. As his 
clothes wore out, he made others of goat's-skins. 
He used an iron nail instead of a needle^ and 
little srtrips of goat's-skin instead of thread. 
As he had no shoes, his feet became so hard, 
that he could Walk over the rocks without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

Thus time went on ; but at length a serious 
accident happened that nearly terminated Sel- 
kirk's life. He was one day chasing a wild 
goat among some high rocks; the animal 
ran very swiftly, and Selkirk pursued it with 
lall his speed. At length the goat came to the 
very edge of a high *precipice. The spot was 
partly covered by bushes, and Selkirk did not 
per(?live the precipice. The goat, frightened 
at the near approach of its pursuer, leapt over 
the rock, and Selkirk instantly followed. 

They both fell to the bottom of the valley , 
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the goat was killed, and Selkirk remained a 
whole day in a state of insensibility. At length 
his reason returned, and with great difficulty 
and much pain, he crawled home to his hut. 
Here he remained for near ten days, before he 
was able to go out. After awhile, he recover- 
ed entirely, and then things went on as before. 

Thus lived our sailor, for four years ; but now 
the time of his release was at hand. In the 
year 1709, an English ship, comman/led by Cap- 
tain Rogers, came near to the island. The peo- 
ple discovered a fire on shore. Some of them 
got into a boat, and went to the land. What 
was their surprise, to see a white mpn dressed 
in goats-skins approach them, as they wer« 
landing ! This man was. Selkirk. At first he 
could not tell his story ; for he had been so long 
without talking, that he had forgotten the use 
of his tongue. But by degrees he was able to 
relate his history. Captain Rogers took him 
on board his vessel, and Selkirk returned with 
him to England. 

Such is the story of Alexander Selkirk* 
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VesBel sailing fiom Valparaiso to the Sandwich Islands. 
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After his arrival in England, a man, by the 
name of De Foe, heard of his adventures, and, 
of these, he framed the entertaining story of 
Robinson Crusoe, which all my little friends, 
1 suppose, have read. 

CHAPTER YI. 

Parley stops at Valparaiso. Qoei to the Sandwich islands. 
* Description <f tiie Sandwich isles. The imhabitaids. 
About Captain Cook. 

As 1 have now done with the story of Sel- 
khk, b must proceed with my own. As we 
were in need of water and provisions, our Cap- 
tain determined to stop at Valparaiso, in Chili. 
At the time of which I am speaking, this was 
quite a small seaport. But it has since increas- 
ed very much, and is now one of the most 
flourishing commercial towns on the western 
coast of America. 



What ja76 rise to the story of Robinson Cnisoe ? Who was the 
mUior orRobuMon Cnisoe ? Where is ValpaimiiS ? What ean you 
vy of Valparaiso ? 
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Chili is a delightful country. Along the sea, 
the land is very fertile; here there are im- 
mense plains, where the grass is so tall, as to 
hide the cattle and horses that are grazing 
among it. In the interior, there is a range of 
lofty mountains, some of which are vdlcanic, 
and are constantly spouting forth lava, smoke, 
and fire from their tops. 

Having remained about a fortnight at Val- 
paraiso, we again Bet forth on our voyage. We 
sailed in a direction nearly northwest, it being 
the Captain's design to proceed to the Sand* 
wich islands. The weather was now warin 
and delightful. We met with no storms, but 
we sailed on our way with a steady breeze. 

I9 a short time, we approached the Sandwich 
islands^ Before I tell you of our visit there, 
I will describe these islands. They are eleven 
in number. Their names are Owhyhee or 
Hawaii, Mowee, Tahoorowa, Rauai, Morotod, 
Woohoo, Atooi, Oueehow, Oreehoua, and Ta- 

What of Chili ? In what direction are the Sandwich islands from 
Valpaiaiie ? How many are there of the Sandwich tsUndi^ 
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hoora. Beside these, there are two other un- 
inhabited islands. The; largest of the Sand-r 
wich isles is Hawaii. The number of people 
on all the blands is about four hundred thou- 
sand. One hundred and fifty thousand of 
them are on Hawaii. They are a tall well 
made people, nearly black. The climate is 
that of perpetual summer. / 

Captain Cook discovered these islands in 
1778, and gave them the name which they 
now bear. He entered a bay in the Island 
of Hawaii, called Kurakakooa. When the 
inhabitants discovered that the ships were 
abqut to anchor in the bay, they came from 
the shore in astonishing numbers, and ex- 
pressed their joy by singing and shouting, and 
displaying a tariety of wild and extravagant 
gestures. 

The decks and rigging of the two ships 
were soon completely covered with them, and 

How mwiy people there ? Which is the lai^est of these islands I 
What is the population of Hawaii ? Describe the people. When 
did Captain Cook discover the Sandwich isles ? 
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a multitude of women and boys who could liot 
find room to get on board, remained the whole 
day swimming about and playing in the water. 

Captain Cook made presents to some of the 
chiefs, and the people all became very friendly. 
They paid him the greatest respect; when he 
went ashore, they lay down on their faces till 
he had passed by. They brought him hogs, 
in which the island abounds, cocoa-nuts, and 
breadfruit. 

This latter, grows on trees about forty feet 
high. The fruit is about as large as a child's 
head. It contains a soft pulpy substance, like 
bread. It is excellent food, and affords sub- 
sistence to many of the inhabitants of the 
islands in the Pacific. 

One day, there was a great {Atrade among 
the savages in honor of Captain Cook. The 
king, in a large canoe attended by two others, 
set out from the village, and paddled to the 

What animals abonnd in Hawaii ? What of the bread-fruit ? 
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3hip in great state. Their appearance Vas 
quite magnificent. 

In the first canoe, was the King Ferreoobod, 
and his chiefs, dressed in their rich feathered 
cloaks and helmets. They were armed with 
long spears and daggers. In the second, was 
Kaoo, the chief of the priests, with his breth- 
ren and their idols. 

These idols were of gigantic size, made of 
wicker work, and curiously covered with small 
feathers of various colors. Their eyes were 
made of large pearl oysters, with a black iiut 
fixed in the centre ; their mouths were set 
with a double row of the fangs of dogs. The 
third canoe was filled with hogs, and various 
sorts of vegetables. 

As they wfent along, the priests sang their 
hymns with great solemnity. It was expect- 
ed they would come on board ; but as this was 
a matter of ceremony and not of business, the/ 
paddled round the ships, and went ashore. - 

Sometime after this. Captain Cook set out 
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with his vessels to leave these islands, but one 
of the ships getting out of order, he soon re- 
turned. He now perceived, with some sur- 
prise, that the conduct of the people was en- 
tirely changed toward him and his men. 
Shortly after, one of his boats was stolen by 
some of the natives. 

Captain Cook determined to go to a.village, 
and get some one of the chiefs, take him on 
board the ship and keep him there, till the 
boat should be returned. Accordingly he went, 
and found the old king just waked from sleep. 
He proposed to him to go on board his ves- 
sel, and the king readily consented. 

But one of the King's wives, and some of 
the chiefs, would not permit him to go. At 
this point of time it happened that the £n* 
glish sailors in the bay fired some cannon 
which alarmed^ the natives, and they began to 
collect in great numbers around their king 
and Captain Cook. Pretty soon, the neves 

What can yoo tell about Captain Cook ? 
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came that one of the savages, who was at- 
tempting to get out into the bay in a canoe, 
had been killed by the cannon. 

This inflamed the minds of the savages 
to a pitch of fury. They immediately sent 
sway their women and children, and armed 
themselves for strife. Cs^ptain Cook, finding 
it impossible to get the king on board his ves- 
sel, had given up the point, and vvas walking 
toward the shore. But immediately the na- 
tives followed, and they hurled a shower of 
stones upon the few soldiers who were with 
him. 

Captain Cook now fired his musket, and 
killed the foremost of the savages. A gene- 
ral attack of stones from the natives immedi- 
ately followed. This was answered by a dis- 
charge of musketry, from the soldiers who 
were with Captain Cook, as well as those who 
had just landed from the boat. A scene of 
bloodshed and slaughter ensued. Four of 
the soldiers were cut off*, and slain among the 
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rocks. Three others were dangerously wound- 
ed. Captain Cook was himself stabbed in 
the back by a spear, and fell dead at the 
water's edge. 

Thus died one of the most celebrated navi- 
gators that has ever lived. He made three 
voyages of discovery round the world, and did 
more than any other voyager has ever done, 
toward making us acquainted with countries 
before unknown. Shortly after - his death, 
which happened in the year 1779, the ves- 
sels he had commanded returned to England, 
carrying the melancholy tidings of his fate. 

CHAPTER VII. 

MuUUudes of people come on hoard the Beaoer. Their 
dreaa. Appearance. Houses. Amusements. .ReKgion. 
Temples. Account of the destruction of their Idols. Jh^ 
rival of the Missionaries. Consequences. 

I WILL now tell you of what happened 
while I was at the Sandwich islands. It was 
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common at that time for vessels to stop there, 
and as soon as the people saw us approaching, 
a multitude crowded to the shore ; a great 
many of them set off in boats ; and many others, 
who could not get into the boats, leaped into 
the water and swam toward us. 

Before we had come to anchor, we were 
already surrounded with boats full of people ; 
the water also seemed alive with persons, 
who were swimming like ducks ; some of 
them were men, many were women, and 
many were boys. They seemed perfectly at 
ease in the water, as if it were tlieir natural 
element. They swam around the ship, and 
sometimes passed entirely under it, coming 
up, the side opposite to that where they had 
gone down. 

Very soon, the deck was crowded with 
these people. They were dressed in a cu- 
rious manner. The women wore a simple 
piece of cloth wound around their bodies. The 

What happened when the vessel in which Parley was, arrived at 
the Sandwich islands ? Describe the dress of the people. 
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men wore only a girdle of cloth around the 
middle. On great occasions the men, I was 
told, wore elegant cloaks, and helmets of red 
and yellow feathers. 

They all seemed perfectly friendly, and 
were quite disposed to be on good terms with 
us. They had all fine black hair and bright 
black eyes. They had also fine white teeth ; 
but I observed that many of them had lost 
several of their front teeth. On making inquiry 
about it, I learned that it was their custom, 
on the death of a friend, to show their sorrow 
by pulling out one or two of their teeth. 

Almost all of them were painted, or tattooed 
in a singular manner. The figures on their 
bodies generally represented birds' faces, cir- 
cles, and goats. Some of them were tattooed 
only on one side, and they looked like per- 
sons half daubed with ink from head to foot. 
The women had the tips of their tongues 
tattooed. 

Appearance. How do they paint their bodies ? 
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Those who came in the boats to visit us 
brought a great many articles of food. They 
offered us hogs, sweet potatoes, bread fruit, 
plantain, yams, cocoa nuts, and some othei 
things. These they wished to exchange for 
trinkets, pieces of cloth, and almost anything 
we were disposed to offer them. 

We remained at these islands for more than 
two weeks. I went several times on shore, 
and had a pretty good opportunity of seeing 
the natives. They are naturally an amiable 
people, yet they have many customs that are 
barbarous, and many notions that are quite 
absurd. 

Their houses consist of mud walls with high 
thatched roofs. They are not divided into 
separate rooms, but they are kept quite neat 
and clean. They have' no tables or seats. 
The rich people cover their floors with mats. 
Few of the houses have windows. In gene- 
ral the light is admitted through the dooi:. 

What did they briag on board the vessel to exchange ? Describe 
the houses 
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wbkk hjsdd&m dosed. The men aad weocteA 
itlways eat in separate apartments. 

Tbe chief amasemeots of the people are 
dancing, wrestling, and foot races. Their re- 
ligkms noli<»is were very absurd. They .be- 
lieved that the world was created by Etooah, 
tlteehief Deity. They also believed in seven 
or e^t inferior gods. They had temples 
erected to these deities, where they offered 
as sacrifices, hogs, bananas, and cocoa nuts. 
Sometimes, too, they offered human victims. 

The Temple of the King was a large build- 
ing jsursounded by monstrous images of wood. 
Some of these images had their mouths stuck 
fiill of dogs' teeth. 

Such was the state of things when I was at 
the Sandwidi islands; but this, you will recol- 
lect, was more than twenty years ago. Since 
that time, great changes have happened. In 
the year 1819, these people came to the con- 
clusion that their wooden gods were a misera- 

What of their anmsementg ? Their religious notioiis ? Describft 
tlM Temple of the King. What happened m 1809 ? 
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Ue set of creatures, and so they burnt tkem 
up. Soon after, some missionaries who saiied 
from Boston arrived aouwg them. These 
missionaries found the people quite ready to 
listen to them, and so they began to teax^h 
them the christian religion* 

The king and queen and the principal peo^ 
pie favored the design of the missionaries, so 
ihat in a short time the worship of idols 
almost entirely ceased. The missionaries 
preached the gospel in the language of the 
natives; they told them of Jesus Christ and 
the way of salvation, and instructed them in 
their duties to God and each other. 

The missionaries still continue among these 
people, and preach to them every sabbath. 
They h^ve also established schools, and tlie 
children are taught to read and write. The 
Art of tilling the land has been shown to them, 
the method of building comfortable houses, 
and many other useful things have been timght 

-* " - ' v ■^— 

What have the miflnonvies (doae ? 
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4x> ^ people. So tbat, at the pr$9^nt tmie^ 
the ccMiditioo of these interesting islanders f^ 
much^ better, than when I was among them* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

tlieparturt from ike Saniimck Uland^. Mrrnffl ai He 
mouih rf Columbia river. Treaty with the Iniiana^ 
Jlstorta. The vessel satU, and the Captain trades ivith 
more Indians. A storm. Ahotd Jenkins and two sailors. 
The vessel is driven vpon the beach. A whale ashore. 
The ship is got (ffy but Jenkins and the two sailors camr 
net be found. 

After we had been about a foitnight at 
the Sandwich islands, we began to prepare to 
leave them. We had procured from the na- 
tives what provisions we wanted, and had also 
obtained a considerable quantity of sandal 
wood. This wood is very valuable for making 
small articles of furniture, being very hand- 
some, and at the same time yielding a very 
a^eeaUe perfume. 

I must not take leave of the Sandwich 
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islands, without describing some very eictra^ 
ordinary mountains upon the island of Hawaii. 
Several of these are very elevated, and among 
them there are at least fifty craters of volca- 
noes. The American missionaries lately visit- 
ed these mountains, and they found one of 
the craters to be one thousand feet deep. The 
smoke and fire were issuing from more than 
twenty craters when they were there. 

Our preparations being made, we finally 
took leave of these people, from whom we 
parted with regret. They had treated us 
kindly, and their gentle manners excited in 
us all feelings of deep interest. I have often 
thought, and still often think of these islanders, 
surrounded by the wide ocean, and it rejoices 
uiy heart to know, that they are now receiv- 
ing the blessings of religion, and the benefits 
of partial civilization. ' 

Our design was now to proceed to the coast 
of North America, and trade with the IndianiS 

What of volcanoes in Hawaii? 
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fiur Airs. We laid our course for the mouth 
of Columbia river, where we soon arrired. 
We ascended the river for a mile or two, and 
qame to anchor* At first we saw no Indians^ 
but having £red one or two cannon, several 
canoes started from the shores aivl came to us. 

They were all miserable looking people, 
clothed in furs. Many of them had their 
heads flattened, by boards fastened to them in 
ibfancy, so as to give them the shape of a 
pyramid. They had not many furs, but what 
they had we purchased for various trinkets. 
They seemed to be particularly fond of blue 
beads, and preferred them to everything else. 

We observed that the country, around thfe 
mouth of the Columbia river, was rugged and 
rocky. The shore seems to consist almost 
wholly of mountains. At the present time, 
there is a small settlement of fur traders near 
the mouth of Columbia river, called Astoria. 



What 18 the direction of the month of Colnmhia river firom the 
Sandwich islands ? . Where is Astoria ? 
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But this Settlement has been tnkde sincd I WUi 
there. 

After proc^rmg whdt fiirs we cbuld, Wfi 
sailed down the rivei^, and proceeded t^Waid 
the north, along the coast. We had not sail^ 
far before we saw an Indian village, situated 
ori the border of a little cove or bay. As the 
captain thought it probable that We might ^ 
tain scwne ftirs here, we came to anchor. We 
then fired a cannon, but the Indians insteetd 
of coming to us seemed to be alarmed, and 
fled ^way in great terror. 

After awhile, however, some of them canie 
back, and waited upon the shore as if inviting 
us to come to them. Accordingly, the cap- 
tain went in a boat to them. He found them 
rather shy, but he procured some furs, for 
beads, brass medals, buttons, and other trifles* 

The next day, some of our spars being Iwo- 
ken, the captain sent Jenkins with two of the 
men ashore, to get two or three small pine 
trees, of which there were plenty on the land, 
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tfr'jpeplMSe them. Jenkins and the two a&ilon 
went in a boat, and havmg procared the spaisy 
tli^y set out ta return. 

Before they reached the ship, it was alf eady 
dari&; and a gale of wiad, which bad been 
thn»tening for sereral hours, suddenly oom-^ 
Bimnced with great violence. The waves began 
tk> brave and roar, as they broke upon therockst 
and the clouds tbickened so fast that, in a 
few minutes after sun down^ it was as dark 
as midnight. 

We saw Jenkins and the sailors is the boat, 
^t no great distance, rowing toward the ves- 
sel with all their might. All on board the 
ship were anxious, ami they, too, seemed to be 
aware of their danger. But the sodden dark- 
MM ciut them off firom our view^ and we saw 
^^sm no more. 

The difficulties of onr own situation now 
oia^upied all our attention. The rain began 
to £aill in torrents, and the lightning burst 
Ground us, with such peals of thunder as I 
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had never beaid bef<Mre. The wind fell widr 
such fury upon the ship, that several tinie» 
she laid her side to the water, so as to dip the 
ends of her spars in the waves. 

The superstitious fears of the sailors were 
also excited, by seeing little balls of fire, call- 
ed corposants, which glided along the rqpes 
and sails of the ship, and sometimes balanced 
themselves upon the spars and the masts. AU 
sailors believe that these are tokens of coming 
evil; I need hardly tell my readers, howevefy 
that they are only electrical sparks, that may 
sometimes be seen in stormy weather, as well 
on the land as on the sea. 

But in times of danger all strange appear** 
ances operate on our fears, and there is no 
security or peace, but that which is drawn 
from confidence in God. I hope it may i^ver 
be the lot of any of my little readers, to be in 
such peril as awaited us during that night, of. 
which 1 am telling them the story. But if 
they experience not such peril, they will all 
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tertaialy find the time, when they would ghre 
all other possessions for the assurance, that 
God is their friend in life or dcNath* 

The storM continuing to increase, . oiir ves- 
sn^l soon broke from her anchor, and she begap 
to be driven toward the rocks by the wind 
We now made an attempt to get up some of 
imt sails, so that we might steer away ainl 
Reep clear of the shore. In this we partially 
succeeded, and for two or three hours, we 
kept the vessel off the coast. 

But at length ortr saik were torn away by 
the violence of the wind, our spars, bowsprit, 
iind miz!Sen-mast wer6 broken, and being able 
hb longer to resist th6 gale, we were impelled 
Mipidly toward the land. We had reason to 
itt|>poSe that we should be driven upon th^ 
rocks, and had no hope of any other fate. 

At length the vessel struck. Then she 
Wsls lifted up by the waves, and let dowii 
agliin, pounding her against the bottom, with 
th^ greatest vi6lence. But to our great joy, 
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as well as astonishment, we perceiredi that 
we were driven upos-a sandy beach, infitead 
of a rocky shore. 

Soon after this, the cbiy began to daw0, and 
we saw that our ship was high upon the beach« 
We were enclosed by rocks, but at such a dis* 
tance as not to endanger our safety. When 
the morning came the storm subsided, and 
soon after sunrise, the sky was entirely clear 
of the clouds, which had spent their fury upon 
us. The sea gradually assumed a state of 
tranquillity, and we were left, to take a calm 
survey of our condition. 

We had been thrown upon the shore at no 
great distance from the wat^r : so the caplaia 
entertained hopes that, in the course of two or 
three weeks, we should be able to get off the 
vessel. 

While we were considering these things, we 
beards prodigious groaning at a considerable 
distance. We looked in the direction of the 
sound, and there we saw a very large whale^ 
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^t, like ouraelyes, had been driren upon the 
beach by the storm. Several of us left the 
ship and went to look at this huge creature. 

It had been thrown upon the sand by the 
waves, and when the sea retired it left the 
helpless monster at a great distance from the 
water. There it lay moaning piteously, once 
in awhile slapping the earth with its tail, pro- 
ducing a sound more terrible than thunder. I 
went along side of this creature. Its bulk 
was truly astonishing. I believe a coach and 
two horses could have been driven into its 
mouth. 

We soon returned to the ship, and began to 
make preparations to get her off. I need not 
tell you, that we all felt great anxiety on. ac- 
count of Jenkins and the two sailors. Wheth- 
er they had gone back to the shore, or been 
lost in the sea, we could not tell, but the lat- 
ter seemed by far the most probable. But it 
was in vain to indulge useless fears, and we 
continued to work at our ship with the great- 
est industry. 
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After all our exertions, five w^ks elapsed 
before we got the ship into the water, and re- 
paired the damages that had been done by 
the gale. Although winter was now approach- 
ing we steered * to the north, intending to go 
to the cove where Jenkins and his compan-' 
Ions were last seen in the boat, in the hope 
of still finding them alive. 

We reached the spot in a day's sail ; but 
the Indians had all removed to some other 
place to spend the winter, and we could learn 
no tidings whatever of our companions. We 
could see nothing of the boat, and we could 
find QO trace that enabled us to form any 
opinion as to their fate. We fired several 
cannon, but the wild geese and ducks that 
rose from the water, seemed to be the only 
living things that heard the isound. At length 
we were obliged to leave the place, under the 
sad conviction that our hearty frrend and ship 
mate, and the two seamen, had found a watery 
grave. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tf^ ve89^l goes to NooOea. Something about JewiU. 
About the Indians. Shooting Walruses. The Marque^ 
$as islands. Easter island. * 

We now coptinued to sail to the northward 
along the coast, and stopped at various places to 
trade with the Indians. We went near Noot- 
ka sound, but a very short time before, a ves^ 
9el from Boston had been taken by the In- 
dians there, and the captain and all the crew 
but two were murdered. We did not like, 
therefore, to go among these savages. The two 
mdividuals of the crew who were not killed, 
were named Jewitt and Thompson. They 
remained in captivity with the Indians for two 
year$« They were at length set free, and 
taken back to Boston. Jewitt wrote a very 
Uiteresting book, giving ^n account of his cap- 
tivity. 1 advise you to read this book, if you 
c?m find it. If not, you can read the story in 
a little volume written by my friend Solomon 
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Bell, called ' Tales of Travels west of the 
Mississippi.' 

We continued our course to the north, until 
we began to find large masses of ice in the 
water. The weather was now extremely 
cold, and there were few Indians on the coast. 
Those whom we saw were very short, and 
looked very much like the people of Lapland, 
of whom I have told you, in my Tales of 
Europe. 

One day we saw several strange animals 
upon the shore, and some of us went in a boat 
toward the place. As we came near to them, 
we saw that they were Seahorses or Wal- 
ruses. We fired our guns at them, but they 
were too large to be killed by our bullets. 
They all scrambled into the water, and dis- 
appeared from our view. These creatures 
are very common on the northern coasts, and 
the people who dwell there, kill a great many 
of them for food. 

Having now obtained a large quantity of 
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Sailors shooting at Walnuses. 
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lurs, we set sail for China, It was our de- 
sign to dispose of our furs there for tea, silks, 
and other goods, and carry them back to Bos- 
ton, For a long time we sailed in a southerly 
direction. 

Our object was to go near to the Equator, 
so that we might take advantage of the trade 
winds, which here always blow in a westerly 
direction. Passing a little to the south of the 
Sandwich islands, we laid our course nearly 
in a direct line for Canton. As we are passing 
along under the steady influence of the trade 
winds, 1 shall take the opportunity to tell you 
about some of the groups of islands, which 
occupy that portion of the Pacific ocean in 
which we are now sailing. 

The group of islands called Marquesas, I 
shall describe first. They are five in number, 
but none of them are large. The whole num- 
ber of the people does not exceed fifty thou- 
sand. It is admitted by all voyagers, that they 
are the finest race of savages in the Pacific 
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Jean Baptiste Cabri. | Marquesas Chief Tattooed. 
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ocean. The men are very curiously tattooed. 
They are as proud of beuig finely tattooed, as 
some people are among us of being finely 
dressed. 

Captain Krusenstern, a Ri^an voyager, 
went to these islands several years ago, and 
there ho found a Frenchman, tattooed almost 
like the rest of the natives. How he came 
there I cannot tell you, but he had lived amon^ 
the people a long time, and had adopted many 
of their habits. He went back to Europe, on 
board the Russian vessel, and there he became 
an object of great curiosity and attention. 
His name was Jean Babtiste Cabri. 

To the southeast of the Marquesas, is Easter 
island, which you will find on the map. It is 
about twelve miles long and nine miles wide. 
It has high mountains upon it, which may be 
seen at the distance of forty-five miles. On 
the south side of the island is the crater of a 
volcano now extinguished, but the stones in 
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many parts, prove that in former ages it has 
spread its ravages over the land. 

The people here resemble those who inhabit 
the other islands we have described, and they 
tattoo themselves in a similar manner. The 
voyagers who have been at this place, speak 
with astonishment of some immense stone 
statues that are found here. They appear to 
have been executed many ages since. Some 
of them are twenty-rfive feet in height. 

One of the most curious things about the 
people of this island is, that the lower part of 
their earsr is prodigiously large. In these they 
make holes, some of which are of sufficient 
size to put your hand through. In these holes 
they wear various ornaments. 
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Images on Easter Island. 
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CHAPTER X, 

PUcaimU island. Story of the Mutineers who settud 
there. Description of Pitcaimh island, John JidamSy 
and other things. 

I WILL now tell you a story that I think 
ypu will find interesting. To the west of 
Easter island, you will see a little place on 
the map called Pitcairn's island. This is six 
miles long, and is a fertile and beautiful spot. 
Well ! in the year 1789, the sailors on board 
the British ship Bounty, while sailing in the 
Pacific, mutinied against their officers. They 
took possession of the ship, put the officers on 
board the launch, a kind of large boat, and left 
them to their fate, x These officers fortunately 
reached the island of Timor, north of New 
Holland. 

The mutineers first proceeded in the vessel 
to Toobonai, one of the Society islands, and 
afterwards to Otaheite. Here, at their request, 
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ten of the mutineers were left. The other 
eight went on board the ship which was com- 
manded by a sailor called Christian. Havinjg 
taken several natives of Otaheite on board, 
and among them a number of women, they 
set sail, and proceeded in a northerly direction* 

For twenty years afterwards, nothing was 
known or heard of this ship, or the people oh 
board. As soon as news of the mutiny reach- 
ed England, the government sent a ship to 
Otaheite, to see if the mutineers could be 
found. On the arrival of the ship, fourteen 
out of the sixteen that were there, were taken. 
Four of these were lost at sea, the other ten 
were carried to England, and tried before a 
court. Three of them were condemned and 
hung, and the other seven were released. 

But what became of Christian, and the eight 
sailors, and the Otaheitans that were with 
then ? For more than twenty years, as I said 
beibre, nothing was known of them. But, at 
lengtjh two British vessels chanced to fkll in 
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With Pitcairp^iS island. As they had always 
apposed it to be uninhabited, they were not a 
'^ little astonished to observe, as they came near 
t$i it, plantiUions regidarly kid oat, and houses 
umch neater than mmj they had seen in these 
regions. 

When they were about two miles from the 
abor^, they saw some of the natives coming off 
to them In boats ; the sea ran very high, bi^ 
the people fearlessly dashed through the waves, 
and came near the ships. The surprise of the 
English captams was unbounded, when one of 
the natives called out in E^lish, ^* Won't you 

In 9 few momients one of them oame on 
board, and explained what seemed so myste- 
riow* Christian luid his companions went to 
Pkoairii's island* They married the Otah^ie 
WjOmen» and had lived there ever since. They 
hiid m good numy chihlren, and the young man 
who first caoie aboard, was one of them. His 
Mme was Thursday October Christian, be was 
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the first born on the ishiod. He was a rery 
handsome young man, and looked more tike an 
Englidiman than like the Otahettaos. 

Several others came on board and breakfast-^ 
ed with the English captains. Before break* 
fast, they all knelt down, and asked a Messing 
of God ; and after the meal w^s done^ theyagain 
knelt, and returned thanks to Heaven. They 
had been taught to do so by their fathers. 

These young men saw many things on board 
the ship, at which they were very much sur- 
prised. Among other things that excited their 
wonder, was a cow; they had never seen one 
before, aqd did not know what to make of it. 
They concluded it must be either a great goat, 
or a horned sow. 

The captains now went to the island with 
the young natives. The inhabitants were all 
overjoyed to see people who spoke English, and 
whom they considered as their countrymen. 
They brought cocoa nuts, yams and other fruit, 
and gave them to the Englishmen. Only oaie 
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of the mutineers was alive ; his name was Joha 
Adams. He was very old, and his wife was 
Lflind with age. 

There were about forty-six persons* They 
had a pretty little village, and their houses 
were very pleasant and comfortable. There 
wei^e no other animals but hogs or goats on the 
island, but they had poultry, and a plenty of 
bread fruit, cocoa nuts, sweet potatoes, and 
turnips. 

The English officers were delighted with 
their visit. The people appeared to be happy 
and virtuous. They always returned thanks 
to Heaven after their meals, and at sunrise it 
wa& their practice to unite in prayer. The old 
sailor, Adams, watched over and governed them, 
and they looked upon him as their common 
father and benefactor* 

This old man expressed his abhorrence of 
thecrime he had committed, in being concerned 
la the mutiny. He knew that if be went to 
England, he might be tried and executed, but 
such was his desire to see his native country- 
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once more, that he proposed to go with the 
captains to England. They were willing to 
take him, but when he asked the consent of the 
islanders, they burst into tears and besought 
him not to leave them. The old man was 
much affected, and told his people that, such 
being their feelings, he would not go. So after 
giving them some books and other things, the 
English captains bade the islanders farewell, 
and sailed on their voyage.* 

CHAPTER XI. 

AhmU the Society islands. MmU Otaheite and Ihe Jlf»- 
sionaries. The Friendly islands, ^av^aior^s i9le9, 
Caroline isles, Ladrones. About Polynesia, 

To the northwest of Pitcairn's island, is a 
group called the Society blands. They are 
eight in number, and their names are Otaheite, 
Huaheine, Ulietea, Otaha, Bolabo^, Mamaa, 
Toobouai, and Tabooyamano. Otaheite, the 

* Newi hoi lately been received, that Adama died a ■hort time siooe. of 
oldafe. 
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View of the Missionary House at Otaheite. 
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most extensive, cgnsists of two parts, connected 
by a narrow strip of land. The largest is eighty 
miles in circuit, and the smallest, forty miles. 
Captain Cook supposed, that there were prob- 
ably two hundred thousand people in this 
island. They subsist, to a great extent, on fish. 
The inhabitants of all the Society islands have 
the same religion, manners, and customs. They 
are on the whole an interesting, and amiable peo- 
ple. In 1797, eighteen missionaries came to 
Otaheite from England; for many years they 
had little success in teaching Christianity ; but 
in 1814 the people renounced their idols, and 
many of them became converts to the Christian 
religion. Since that time, great progress has 
been made by the missionaries. In 1818 there 
were in the several islands sixty-six places of 
worship, and seventeen missionaries. Many of 
the useful arts have been introduced, and the 
condition of the people is rapidly improving. 

To the west of the Society islands is a group, 
called the Friendly isles. There are about 
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sixty of them. The largest is twenty-one 
miles in length, and is called Tonga, or Tonga- 
taboo. Here the chiefs reside, and this is es- 
teemed the most important island. 

The people of these islands resemble those 
of the Marquesas. The men are tattooed, but 
the women are not. Their hair is black, but 
they sometimes color it brown, purple, or 
yellow. 

Northeast of the Friendly islands is a group, 
called Navigator's islands. They are ten in 
number. , They are so called, because the 
people navigate their canoes with great skill. 
The islands consist of high lands, with a very 
fertile soil. The groves produce bread fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, bananas, and oranges. The inhab^ 
itants are of large stature, and are very indus^ 
trious and ingenious. At the same time, they 
are very ferocious, and, on that account, very 
few voyagers visit these islands. 

At a great distance from the Navigator's 
silands, in a north westerly direction, are the 
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Caroline isles. This is a very namerous group, 
but they are not very much known. The Pelew 
islands are near them. 

The inhabitants of the Caroline isles are 
tattooed, and live in large and comfortaUe 
houses, made of palm leaves and bamboo, wo- 
ven so firmly together as to exclude both wind 
and rain. They do not worship idols, but pay 
their adoration to invisible deities. They 
salute each other when they meet, by touching 
their noses together. 

They are very fond of dancing, wHich they 
execute with great spirit and grace. They 
bore large holes in their ears, and if presents 
are given to them, such as knives, hooks, and 
the like, they tie them into these holes in their 
ears, and wear them. 

They are fond of war, and the inhabitants 
of the different islands are always engaged in 
strife with each other, with one exception. In 
the island of Ulea, war is unknown ; here the 
inhabitants are always at peace. I cannot tell 
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People of the Ladrones. 
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you why this island is so much unlike the r^st, 
but I think the peofde must be far wiser, and 
happier than those of the other islands. 

To the north of the Caroline isles, are the 
Ladrones or Marion isles, or the islands of 
robbers. This name is given to them because 
the inhabitants are great thieves. The number 
of these islands is about fifteen. The climate 
is very delightful, but hurricanes sometimes 
visit the islands. The people color their teeth 
black,. and paint their bodies red. 

Thus I have told you of some of the princi- 
pal groups of islands, in the eastern and north- 
ern part of the Pacific ocean. Taken tc^ether, 
these islands are sometimes called Polynesia, 
a term signifying many islands. The climate 
in them all, is very agreeable, seeming to com- 
bine the beauties of spring and summer. The 
trees, fruits, and animals, are nearly the same 
in all. The inhabitants are very similar in 
complexion ; almost all practice tattooing, are 
given to thievery, and, on common occasions, 
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go nearly nfaked. There are shades of differ- 
ence between them ; but there is a general 
resemblance in their appearance^ their customs, 
opinions, and modes of life. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The ship approaches the PhU^fppine isles. Ji hurricuM* 
Volcanic eruption. Ship is wrecked on the coast of Lur 
zonf Parley and ttoo sailors only are saved. They 
are kindly treated by the natives. They travel to Ma- 
nilla. 

I MUST now return to my story. After sail- 
ing to the westward, for several weeks, with 
a steady breeze, we supposed ourselves to be 
near the Philippine islands. It is said that this 
group consists of more than a thousand islands. 
The largest of these is Luzon. 

Well ! in a short time we discovered some 
high rocky mountains, looking like clouds in 
the distance. These, we had no doubt, were 
the mountains of Luzon. It was not our 
intention to stop there, so we kept on our way. 

6 
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But as night set in, a storm commenced, and 
before morning, it blew a hurricane. About 
midnight, we had the mbfortune to have the 
rudder of our ship broken and carried away. 
This left us at the mercy of the storm. All 
our attempts to rig up a temporary rudder were 
unsuccessful, and we were driven before the 
wind with the greatest violence. 

The night was so dark that we could see 
nothing around us. We had reason to suppose, 
however, that we were drifting toward the 
rocky shores of Luzon, and that we were not 
far from them. 

In this state of uncertainty, the captain, my- 
self, and every sailor on board the ship, were 
making every exertion for our safety; yet we 
Were all preparing our minds to meet the event 
which seemed inevitable. 

. The storm continued with unabated fury. 
The noise of the waves, the rush of the tem- 
pest, and the roar of the sea, filled the ear with 
their almost deafening sounds. But a sudden 
noise, louder than these, now burst upon us. 
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Instantly a pillar of fire rose from a neigh* 
bouring mountain, shedding its glare on the 
land, the sea, and the sky, seeming for a mo- 
ment to set them all in a blaze. 

In a few moments, this pillar of fire appeared 
to fall suddenly back into the mountain. Then 
the mountain was agitated with loud bellow- 
ings like thunder. Then large red hot stones 
were cast from the crater, far into the air. 
Some of these fell near the ship, 9nd went his- 
sing into the sea. Then red hot lava began to 
pour from the crater of the volcano, and rolled 
down the sides of the mountain. 

For sometime we forgot our own perilous 
condition, in looking at the frightful scene 
have described. But the hurricane continued/ 
and we were soon obliged to attend to our own 
condition. The blaze of the volcano had shown 
us the rocky shores of thje island of Luzon im« 
mediately before us, and the gale was sweep- 
ing us toward it with the greatest fury. 

Nor was this all. The volcanic mountain, 
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from whose top the red hot lava was gushing 
out^ stood upon the very coast, and the sea 
washed its base. It was against the foot of 
this mountain, and immediately beneath, where 
the lava was rolling down its sides, that it 
seemed our destiny to be thrown. 

There are some things so painful to the 
memory, that we do not love to dwell upon 
them. This fearful night, was one that I should 
be glad to forget. I need only tell you, that our 
ship was driven against the sharp rocks at the 
foot of the volcanic mountain, and, in a few 
moments, she went to pieces. 

Three individuals only, of all that were on 
board the ship, escaped ; the eaptain and twelve 
men were all drowned. I was thrown upon 
the rocks as if by miracle, in an exhausted state ; 
and when I recovered, the morning had dawned, 
and the tempest had passed away. Tlie erup- 
tion of the volcano had also ceased ; but the 
sea was yet agitated, and on its restless bosom 
I could see, far and wide, the scattered frag- 
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ments of our ship. The shore was lined with 
broken spars, boards, planks, and other vesti- 
ges of the wreck. 

I soon discovered that two of the seamen 
were alive ; one of thein was considerably 
wounded, and the other was quite exhausted. 
I went along the shore, and there I found the 
bodies of three of the sailors who had perished. 
The remains of the captain I could not find. 

I need not tell you the distress 1 now felt. 
This was indeed the most painful period of my 
life. I thought not of the difficulties of my 
situation, but I was oppressed with the sad 
idea that so many of my countrymen and 
companions, had thus suddenly been cut off 
from existence. 

But I must hurry on in my story. We were 
soon discovered by the natives, who came in 
great numbers to gather the spoils of the wreck. 
They, treated my companions and myself with 
great kindness. We stayed with them in the 
mountains, for three or four days ; we did not 
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understand their language, but we communis 
cated with them by signs. 

When the wounded sailor was able to travel, 
two of the natives set out to guide us across 
the country to Manilla. This was a journey 
of several days, for we had been wrecked ott 
the northern coast of Luzon, and Manilla was 
situated in the southwestern part. 

At length we reached that city. It was 
built by the Spaniards, and many Europeans 
resided,^there. I went to an English merchant 
and toW him our story. We were entirely 
destidnte f and in the kindest manner, he re- 
lieved our necessities. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Moid ike Philippine hies. Description of the inhalnia$d8. 
Productions. Parley enters a British ship. Jibovi 
James Jenkins. About Borneo^ Sumatra^ JavOy and the 
Spice Islands. 

The Philippine islands, as I have said before, 
are more than one thousand in number. Thf 
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Man and Woman of Luzon. 
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largest 9f these are Luzon and Mindanao. 
The natives are nearly of a copper color. 
They are mild and unsuspicious, and the com- 
mon people go mostly naked. Some of them 
who are rich, are well dressed, and they bear a 
strong resemblance to the Polynesian islanders. 

They are great smokers ; not the men only, 
but women, boys, and even children before they 
can talk, practise smoking. The women are 
not content with common segars, but have them 
made a foot long, and twice as large as your 
thumb. It is a curious sight to see these wo- 
men going about, looking as if they had burn- 
ing brands in their mouths. 

Th^se islands are very fruitful. They pro- 
duce yams, potatoes, pumpkins, water-melons, 
plantains, bananas, guavas, cloves, nutmegs, 
betel nuts, cocoa nuts, oranges, and sago. 
The betel nut is chewed by the natives, par- 
ticularly by th^ women, partly as a luxury, and 
partly for the purpose of making their teeth 
black. The people make a species of wioe 
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firom the palm tree. The fruitfulness of their 
country, enables them to lead a life of indo- 
lence ; they are fond of pleasure, and are pas- 
sionately devoted to cock-fighting. 

For many years, the Spaniards have ruled 
orver the greater part of the Philippine isles. 
Some of them, however, are governed by their 
native chiefs. 

After I had been several weeks at Manilla, 
I had an opportunity to leave that place in a 
British ship. I need hardly tell my readers, 
that I was very anxious to return to my native 
land. The melancholy termination of our voy- 
age had sickened me of the sea. In the wreck 
of the ship, I had lost what little property I pos- 
tessed. With disappointed hopes, and pain- 
ful recollections, I entered the British vessel, 
intending, if I reached Boston in safety, never 
again to venture upon the treacherous ocean. 

The fate of Jenkins had long weighed heavi- 
ly upon my heart. It is true, he was a rough 
sailor, and somehow or other he was always 
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getting into trouble ; but he was an honest fel- 
I0W9 possessed an excellent heart, and would 
always give his last shilling to relieve a friends 

Since we left the American coast I had 
often thought of him ; there was, indeed, every 
probability that he had perished in the storm ; 
but; the chance that he was living still pre* 
sented itself to my mind, and the idea that he 
was in captivity among the Indians, haunted 
my imagination by day, and my dreams at 
night. Now that I was going to ^et out for 
home, to return without him, to meet his 
friends and tell them he was lost, my remem* 
brance of him became very sad and painful. 

The vessel in which I had embarked was 
very large, and had on board of her at least 
two hundred men. She was sent out by the 
government of England, on some public busi* 
ness, to Canton. She had been to that place, 
and was now returning across the Pacific to 
England. She was going to touch at some of 
the islands on her way, particularly at New 
Holland. 
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Kyoa will look od the map, you will see a 
number of islands not far from Luz(Ht. The 
principal of these are the Spice islands, Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Java. As we sailed in a direc- 
tion nearly southwest from Luzon, we passed 
Borneo on the left, and went through the straits 
between Java and Sumatra. 

As we did not stop at any of these islands, 
I can only describe them from the accounts of 
other voyagers. Borneo is the largest island 
in the world, except New Hollared. It is near- 
ly five times as large as all the New England 
States. It has, I suppose, about three million 
of inhabitants. As- we passed along near the 
shores of this island, I saw a great many of 
the people navigating the waters in boats and 
canoes* Their complexion is quite dark, and 
they appeared to me to resemble the inhabit* 
ants of Luzon. 

The land in Borneo is very fruitful. The 
productions are rice, pepper, camphor^ oranges. 

What of Borneo? 
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lemons, cocoa nuts, bread fruit, and many oth- 
ers. There are many kinds of monkeys here ; 
among them is the Orang-Outang, which in 
form very much resembles a man. 



Birds of Paradise are also found in Borneo. 
Thehr color is a light yellow. We often saw 
them high in the air, and far out at sea. I be- 
lieve it is because they are so often seen in the 
air, at a distance from the land, that the sailors 
imagine them to be birds of the sky, and not 
of the earth. This is said to be the reason^ 
why they call them Birds of Paradise. 

Orang-Oataiig ? Bird of Paradise ? 
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Sumatra is about one thousand miles in 
length, but it is quite narrow. The population 
is probably four or five million. It is said that 
some of the people here eat human flesh. 
Those who live along the coast are called 
Malays. Many vessels go to trade with these 
people, but they are a treacherous and thievish 
race. The productions are like those of Bor- 
neo. There are elephants and rhinoceroses in 
the island; also great serpents, and a multi- 
tude of birds of beautiful feathers. 



What of Samatro? The people? Prodnctiona ? Animali? 
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Javenese. 
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Java IS rather smaller than New England. 
It is six hundred and ninety miles long. It 
is full of people, there being about five million 
of inhabitants upon it. Some of them have 
very good houses, and I think there is more 
refinement and civilization among them, than 
among the inhabitants of any of the adjacent 
islands. Java has many mountains, and some 
of them are volcanoes. This island is famous 
for producing excellent coffee, which is brought 
to this country, and also carried to Europe. It 
likewise produces many valuable fruits, and 
other things, on account of which many ves- 
sels go there from Europe, to trade with the 
inhabitants. The Dutch have settlements 
here^ and govern the people. 

These three islands, Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Java, are often called the Sunda isles. The 
inhabitants in them all, resemble each other 
very much. The productions are also nearly 
the same. 

What of Java? Coffee? Fruito? Trade? 
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East of Java su^e the Moluccas. The prin- 
cipal of them are Celeb^es, Gilolo, Ceram, Am- 
bojna, and Banda. All these are very popu- 
lous. Celebes alone has three millions of in- 
habitants. These islands are called the Spice 
islands, because they produce a great many 
spices. Pepper, nutmegs, cloves, and m^e, 
are brought to Europe and America, from 
them. The climate here, as well as in the 
Sunda islands, is warm and pleasant. 



In some of the Moluccas, it is very un* 
healthy. In the island of Celebes, there are 
monstrous great serpents. These serpents are 

WW are tha Moluccas ? Why an they called Spice islaiidi? 
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lai^e enough to swallow a goat whole. Here 
is a picture^ of one of these snakes. 

I will tell you a story of one of these ser- 
pents. Some English sailors went upon the 
island of Celebes, some years ago. One of the 
men went by himself and sat down. Now it 
happened, that one of these Serpents lay upon 
the ground, close to this man. He lay still for 
sometime, but by and by, he gradually crawl- 
ed along toward the sailor, taking care to make 
no noise.^ At length, being near enough, he 
sprang upon the man, wound himself around 
his body, and crushed him to death. The 
other sailors saw their companion in the folds 
of the snake, but they could not save him. 

Many of these islands are volcanic. The 
island of Sumbawa, which is near the island 
of Timor, is celebrated for a volcanic moun- 
tain, which, about fifteen years ago, threw out 
such prodigious quantities of ashes, as to cause 

Serpents? What itory of a aerpent? What of Snmbawai 
What are called the Asiatic islands? Why are they called Asiatie 
■ I? 
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total darkness on the island for twenty-two 
hours. 

I have now given you a ^bort acooiint c^the 
Philippine isles, the Sunda isles, and the M9(* 
luccas or Spice islands. These several gronfis, 
are often called Asiatic islands, bec^uise they 
are near to Asia.f 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Parley goes to 7Vei» HoUand, 

The English ship in which I sailed, after 
passing Java, turned to the east, and proceed- 
ed on her voyage. We left the island of Ti- 
mor on the north, and passed between New 
Holland and New Guinea. The sea between 
these two great islands, is called Endeavour's 
Straits. We occasionally saw the shores of 
New Guinea, and one day our vessel stopped 
near the coast, and some of the people caine 
in boats to see ug. 

Where are Endeayow*! Streiti ' 
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They padcQed round us^ at a considerable 
Stance, but would not venture to come an 
board* They had a very different appearance 
from the inhabitants of the other islands, that 
I bad seen. They were almost entirely black, 
aod very much resembled the negroes of Afrir 
ca; but they were not quite as tall, nor was 
\heir hair quite as woolly. 

We did not go on shore, upon thii? island, but 
I am told, that the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants are negroes, like those we saw. There 
are, however, many tribes of a different qhar- 
acter. There are some very wild people, in 
tiie interior, who live in the hollows of old 
trees, some of which are very large, and afford 
^em good shelter. They ascend the trees by 
a notched piece of wood, which answers as a 
ladder. When they get into their hole, they 
pull up this piece of wood so that nobody can 
follow them. 

Deseribe the inhabitante of New Guinea. 

34717B 
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The western coast is oecupied by peopte 
who appear to have come from Borneo, and the 
Moluccas ; and they live in the same maimer 
here as in those islands. 

The people of New Guinea have some tradu 
with the Chinese, who come here in vessels; 
they buy of them their tools, and utensils, and 
give them in exchange ambergris, sea snails, 
tortoise shells, birds of paradise, and other 
birds of beautiful plumage. These are skm- 
ned, and stuffed in so neat a manner, as to ap- 
pear like living birds. 

The appearance of the people of New Guinea 
is far from pleasing, they tie up their hair 
on the top of their heads, in great bunches, 
sometimes two feet high ; they are, indeed, the 
ugliest people I ever saw ; the men go quite 
naked, but the women wear a partial covering, 
of coarse cotton cloth. 



What people occupy the western coast of New Guinea ? Whtt 
of the trade of the people of New Guinea ? Appearance of the peo 
pie? 
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These people appear to bare few religious 
notions, and they are said to be very savage 
atnd brutal, but the truth is we know but very 
little about them. When white men first gp 
among savage nations, they are looked upon, 
mid treated as enemies ; sometimes the white 
men are killed or perhaps used very cruelly. 
They then go away and give a bad account 
of the inhabitants. Perhaps, after all, if they 
knew these people better, their character 
would appear difierent, and they would there- 
fore tell a very different story about them. 

The people of New Guinea, have remarkably 
light boats, which they manage on the water, 
with great skill ; the women maybe often seen 
paddling about in these boats. I was very 
much amused one day to see two women fish- 
ing : one of them caught a large fish ; as she 
was lifting it over the side of the canoe, it came 
very near being turned over, but the other 
woman placed herself on the opposite side of 

Character? ' What of their boats > 
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WoBMUD of New-Guinea fishing. 
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tke caooe^aiid thus balanced, it, and prerented 
k from being apset. 

The island ofNew Guinea, is very extensive; 
it is, I suppose, five times as large as all the 
New England States ; there are a good many 
mountains in the interior, and some of their 
tops are higher than the clouds. 

The land is very fertile ; it is covered with 
beautiful trees, and rich fruits, and flowering 
shrubs. In the forests there are multitudes of 
birds of paradise, of which there are ten or 
twelve kinds. This island seems indeed to be 
their favorite retreat ; thousands of them may 
be seen fluttering in the groves where winter 
never comes, where the leaves are always green, 
and the flowers are ever in bloom. Parrots 
also abound, and there are many kinds of the 
gentle dove, whose sweet notes may be con^ 
stantly heard in the woods. 

This is, indeed, a land in which everything's 
lovely and beautiful, except the people. These 

Eztant of New Guinea? Soil? IVodacdom? Birdf? AnimAk? 
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are amgng the most degraded of mankind ; jret 
the time will doubtless ^ome, though it may 
be ages hence, when these igndrant people 
will be civilized, when their superstitions will 
be dissipated, and when religion will teach 
lessons of justice, humanity, and love, here as 
it does now elsewhere. The time will no doubt 
come, when the rude people who now live in 
hollow trees, or in turf cabins, will dwell in 
good and comfortable houses ; when the cries 
of savage war shall cease ; and in their place 
the peaceful tones of the Sabbath bell shall 
echo through the forests. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Maui Jfew Holland 

After leaving New Guinea, we sailed in a 
southerly direction, along the eastern coast of 
New Holland, till we came to Port Jackson^ 
This is a small bay, at the head of which, is 

What of Port JackMn ? 
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an English town called » Sjdney. Here our 
vessel came t6 anchor, and I had several 
opportunities of going ashore. 

Sydney is about as large as Hartford or New 
Haven ; but the houses are scattered over a 
considerable space, and a large part of the town 
is irregularly built. The buildings are mostly 
after the English fashion. It struck me as a 
very curious thing, that we should find a town, 
ia -these remote regions, bearing all the marks 
d an English city. 

New Holland is the largest island on the 
globe. It is about as extensive as the whole 
of Europe. In the year 1787, the English 
government established a colony at Botany 
Bay, about twelve miles south of Sydney. 
The colonists consisted of English people, who 
had been guilty of crimes for which they were 
banished from England forever. 

The colony was at length removed to Sydney, 
Bad it continues to be a place of banishment, 

Sydney ? New Holland ? What about Botany Bay ' 
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to which wicked peopla are seat frgmEngfapdi 
Thieves, robbers, swindlers, traitors, and treu- 
blesome persons, to the number -of many hunr 
dreds^ have been transported to th^ place. 

We should expect, that a society composed 
of such desperate individuals, must be very bad. 
But the truth is, that many of the wicked peo-* 
pie sent here, have repeated oC their errors, 
and become indnstrious^ and bone&t members 
of society/ So that on the whole, the state 
of things is by no means as bad here, as might 
have b^en expected. 

There are. several other English towns and 
settlements, occupying the southeastern part 
of this great i3land. The country passei^ u^ler 
the general name of New South Wales. . 

The coasts of New Holland, are generally 
fiat, but mountains are seen in the interior^ 
Very little is known of the country except 
along the shores. Some parts ^re frMitful, but 

What of the coasts and interior of New Holland ' 
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thneore are eitjBttshre wastes of sand. The heat 
is sometimes excessive. In December, it is 
c^n hotter there, than it is ever known to be 
in the United States. 

Dry hot winds afeo, like the Sirocco of 
Africa, often sweep over the land: 

The native fruits of this country, are not so 
rich or abundant, as those of many of the 
islands I have described. But the English 
settlers raise a plenty of wheat, rye, Indian 
corn, barley, oats, cabbages, potatoes and other 
things. They have also fine peaches, apples, 
and pears, as well as oranges, lemons, grapes, 
pomegranates, cherries, melons, walnuts, and 
almonds, all of which are raised with little 
trouble. 

Among the native animals of New Holland, 
there are several very curious varieties. The 
most remarkable is the Kangaroo. This crea- 
ture is about as large as a sheep. Sometimes 



What of the heat ? Describe the fiiutB. Prodnctions. What of 
the Kangaroo ? 
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it is six feet long. Its fore legs are very shorty 
and its hind ones very Ipng. 

It does^not run along upon its legs like a cat 
or a dog, but sits upon its haunches, and bounds 
along in gfeat leaps. Sometimes, it will go 
six rods at a single jump. It easily jumps over 
shrubs (^ considerable height. It is a timid 
animal, and runs away as fast as it can go, 
, from a dog or a man. 

It defeiuls itself with its tail, which is so 
strong, that it can easily kill a dog with a sin- 
gle blow. Its flesh is excellent food, and the 
animal is much hunted, both by the English 
settlers, and the negro inhabitants. 

But I have not yet told you the most curious 
thing about the Kangaroo. The female has a 
pouch under the belly, which serves as a retreat 
for the young Kangaroos, in time of danger. 
When the little creatures are playing around 
their mother, if they discover anyt;hiiig that 
gives them alarm, they immediately run to her, 
jump into the pouch, and there they remain, 
snug and safe, till the danger is past 
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The Kangaroos. 
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There is a large river in New Holland, called 
Hawkesbury. In this river there are swans, 
which are quite black. All the swans of Eu- 
rope, America, add Asia, are white, and it is 
very common to say, **as white as a swan." 
Such a thing as a black swan, was not imagined 
to exist) till they were discovered in New Hol- 
land. 

There is a very large bird found in this is- 
land, called Emeu. It is of the ostrich kind, 
but its neck is much shorter, and its body long- 
er ; and it is destitute of the beautiful glossy 
feathers, which form the tail of tfee oi^ieh. 
It is one of the largest of all the feathered race, 
and is sometimes seven feet long, ks flesh is 
said to taste like beef. 

The native inhabitants of New Holland, are 
of middle height, with slender frames, and large 
heads. Their hair is woolly Kke the pec^le of 
New Guinea. Some of them are of a copper 



What of the Black SwaB?. What oftha Emen? DeMsribe the 
natives of New Holland 
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New-Holland Emeus. 
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color, and some nearly black. Many of them 
are nearly covered with hau-. 

They are destitute of clothmg, and most of 
them have no houses, but sleep in the open air. 
They live indeed almost like the brutes. They 
have few tools, or utensils of any kind. Their 
warriors have spears and shields ; and paint 
themselves in a hideous manner. 

There is very little to please us, in the des- 
cription of these people. They have been rep- 
resented by the English i^ettlers, as brutal and 
savage to the last degree. But I am inclined 
to think they are not a very bad people after all. 

At the southeast corner of New Holland, 
and separated from it only by a small strip of 
the sea, is a large island called Van Diemen*s 
land. The climate here is very healthy, and 
the English have several settlements, the chief 
of which is Hobart town. 

The natives ate negroes, like those of New 
Holland, but they build better huts, and appear 
to have more intelligence and BUmanity. 

What about Vjun Diemen't land ? ' 
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Warriors of New-Holland 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



J%e $JUp leaioeB Jfew HoUandj and goes to ^eto Zealand. 
Varioui maUers and thingSy abotU AVt^ Zealand. 

Having remained about three weeks at Port 
Jackson, our ship set sail for New Zealand. 
This consists of two islands, separated by a 
strait about fifteen miles in width. They are 
*oog and narrow, and both together have some- 
what the shape of a boot. 

We reached the northern part of New Zea^ 
land, in about three weeks afteir we left New 
Holland. We sailed along the eastern coast* 
and several times came to anchor. The offi- 
cers went ashore at various places, and had 
considerable intercourse with the natives^ 

The people are tall, well formed, and of a 
copper color. They are entirely unlike the 
negroes of New Holland, and R[ew Guinea, 
but bear a strong -resemblance to the inbabv- 
tants of the Polynesian islands. 

WhatofNewZmlaiid? What of thepeoi^? 
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A great many of the cliiefs came on board 
our ship. They were exceedingly anxious to 
get hoes, axes, and other iron tools. They 
value a hoe above everything. This instru- 
ment is indeed of great importance to these 
people, for they live chiefly by cultivating the 
ground* 

They live in houses made of large twigs, 
covered with rushes. Their grounds are cul- 
tivated with great neatness, and care. The 
soil is fruitful, and they raise considerable crops 
of potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, and other 
things. They also raise wheat, turnips, and 
cabbages. These things have been introduced 
into the country, by the European voyagers 
who have visited it. 

The inhabitants are a good deal farther ad- 
vanced in civilization, than those of some of 
the other islands. We saw a great many 
patches of ground, very handsomely laid out and 
cultivated. The people make cloaks of a spe- 



rheir honaet ? Soil ? PtodactioM ? 
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New-Zealand Chief and Hut. 
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cies of flax, which display great ingenuity and 
patiencie. The flax, which resembles hemp, 
is made into threads, and then woven together 
by pegs, land fastened with knots. 

This cloak is worn on the shoulders, by both 
men and women. They wear another gar- 
ment round the body, fastened with a girdle. 
Thisis madeof the same material as the cloak. 

The northern island is very fertile, and the 
climate is warm and pleasant. . There are hera 
a great ihany thick forests, and an abundance 
of small streams. The country is very hilly, 
aud there are some very lofty mountains. 
The southern island is far less fertile, though 
the forest trees, grow to a great height. 

The climate here is much colder than in the 
northern island ; ^now and hail are very com- 
mon, and on the high mountains, some of which 
are very lofty, snow remains nearly the whole 
year. 

DresB of the people ? What of the Northern Isla^id ' Southern 
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These islaocb are not very thickly inhabited 
The people are divided into numerous tribes^ 
and are governed by their chiefs, who rale aa 
they please. The different tribes are almost 
perpetually at war with each other ; said the 
captives taken in war, are reduced to slavery. 
It is a horrid practice of these islanders, to eat 
human flesh. 

I met with an adventure here, which I will 
relate to you. One day several of the officers 
went ashore, to hunt in the woods ; I went, 
t;o assist in rowing the boat. Some of the. 
men remained to watch the boat, and some 
SKH^ompanied the officers into the woods; I was 
among the number. 

The shore was high and rocky, and for a lit^ 
tie dktance there were no trees. But atfter 
walking about half a mile, we came to a very 
thick forest. The trees were exceeding^ 
lofty; many of them being as high- as a meet^ 
ing-hottse steeple. They also stood very close, 

What of the dUTerent tribes ? What horrid pmctice ate the Mev 
SSetlandeni addicted to r . 
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a¥i4 the spaces between were filled up with 
underwood. 

The weather was very warm, and there were 
multitudes of birds in the trees. Some of them 
had very bright feathers, and resembled par- 
rota. They were flying about amid the thick 
branches of the treesi and filled the air with 
their chattering. 

Some of them appeared to be talking to one 
another in very soft tones, and some of them 
appeared to be scolding, and quarrelling in a 
very rude manner^ 

All around, the scene was very beautifuL 
There were many flowering shrubs, iif full blos- 
som on all sides; and the air was filled with 
their fragrance. A little farther on, we canM 
to a stream, as clear, and bright as the streaoMi 
of New England. 

As I knelt down to drink some of the wa- 
ter, I was strongly reminded of my home, and 
my country. I thought of the pleasure I had 
oflen taken, in a hot summer day, in drinking 
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from the pure streams of my native land, and 
for a moment, the tears filled my eyes. But 
these things do not become a sailor, whose 
duty calls him to spend a great part of his life 
far away from his home. 

At length we came to a deep, narrow place 
between two mountains. We saw a great 
many birds, but the officers wer^e anxious to 
shoot some larger animals. So they began to 
climb the sides of a mountain. Here we saw 
some wild pigs, and some wild dogs. The 
latter howled at qs, and then ran aWay. The 
officers shot at them, but did not kill any. 

At Jength one of the Englishmen shot a pig, 
and he fell over the rocks. I went to find him, 
while the rest of the party proceeded. I look- 
ed about some time, and by and by, I discofver- 
ed the pig between two stones, on the edge of 
a precipice. 

I took it up, and was about to carry it away, 
when the whole rock on which I stood, start* 
ed from its bed, and descended to the valley 
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below. I clung for a moment to isome buslies, 
bat these soon broke, and I fell to the distance 
of more than forty feet. 

I was stunned by the fall, and for a long 
time, I lay in a state of insensibility. It was 
early in the forenoon when the accident oc- 
curred ; when I came to myself, it was night. 
At first, I fancied myself to b6 in a dream 
but, very soon, my aching bones made me 
recollect where I was. 

I endeavoured to rise, but at first I could 
not. One of my legs was badty sprained, and 
I was bruised in several places. By and by, 
I was able to stand up; ^nd then I began to 
reflect upon my situation. The night was 
exceedingly dark, and the wind roared through 
the tall forest, like the voice of a cataract. 

The woods seemed to be full of strange 
noises; these were made, I suppose, by the 
creeking of the trees, as they rubbed one 
against another; but I fancied that I could dis- 
tinguish, amid the tumult, the cries of wild 
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beasts, and the yells of savages. It was so 
perfectly dark, that I could not see a single 
object. I felt about me, and found that I was 
surrounded by rocks, and trees. 

I dared not to stir, supposing that I might 
fall into some danger. I concluded it best to 
sit down, and wait patiently till morning. 

In circumstances like mine, we are apt to 
overrate the dangers that attend us. I feared 
that the ship would be driven off the coast, by 
the hurricane, and that I should be left to the 
merciless savages. These thoughts filled me 
with great anxiety. I knew that there were 
no savage animals in the island, but yet I had 
a strange apprehension, of an attack from some 
wild beast. 

This fear was not a little increased, when I 
distinctly heard the hol^i'ling of a wild dog at 
no great distance. By and by, I distinctly 
saw his eyes gleaming in the darkness, like 
two sparks of fire. For sometime, these eyes 
remained steadily in one position, and then 
the animal howled, with a wailing sound 
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To my excited imagination, it was the most 
doleful cry, that had ever met my ears. 1 fan- 
cied that there must be, something of badomen 
in all this. I imagined that my death was 
coming soon, and that this hateful brute had 
come to warn me of it. 

Such were the silly dreams, that occupied 
my mind. They affected me so much, that at 
length, I could endure my feelings no longer. 
With a trembling hand, I felt about for a stone, 
and having grasped one, 1 rose and hurled it 
at the dog, with all my might. I believe I 
hit him; for the creature ran yelping away. 

As soon as I had done this, my idle fears 
vanished, and I laughed to myself, while think- 
ing of my folly. I then sat quietly down, brac- 
ed myself against the rocks, and having com- 
mended myself to God, I fell asleep. 

I suppose I had slept for two or three hours, 
when I was awoke by a-loud noise. I started 
to my feet, but it was still entirely dark, and 
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as I heard the sound only in my sleep, I could 
not tell what had caused it. 

The wind was yet blowing terribly, and I 
supposed, that some^ rock had been hurled 
down the precipice, or that one of the tall 
trees had been overturned i)y the tempest. 
Thinking of these things, I sat still till morning. 

Never have I seen the morning c6me, with 
more joy, than then. The grey light soon 
showed me my situation. I was sitting on a 
heap of rocks, that had fallen from the preci- 
pice. Within a few feet of me, lay the trunk 
of a tall pine tree, which had been blown down 
by the gale. It was this, that had waked me 
from my sleep. '^It had fallen very neir to me, . 
and I felt that He who governs the storm, had 
watched over, and saved me. 

As soon as it was light, I left the place where 
I had spent the night. I was very lame, and 
sore, at first, but, by and by, 1 could walk pretr 
ty well. I made my way, as well as I could, 
through the thick trees and bushes. I soon 
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came to a small st;ream. I was verj thirstjiw 
mid I scooped some of the water up in my 
haindf and drank it. > 

. Then I continued to go along through the 
woods. I was very anxious to get to the 
shore, for fear the vessel would be gone. But 
the greater my anxiety, the less seemed to be 
my chance of getting out of the forest, it was 
quite t^loudy, and I had no means of telling the 
direction in which I was going. 

- For four hours I continued to push on, 
imagining that I was goin^ toward the shore ; 
but, what was my astonishment and grief, at 
length to find myself returned, to the same 
spot where I had remained during the night. 

I was a good deal discouraged, for 1 was 
quite lame, and felt myself very weary. But 
as I deemed it folly to despair j so long as any- 
thing could be done, I set about climbing up 
the precipice, in hopes of seeing the sea. 

After climbing to a considerable height, I 
saw the highlands, which I knew formed the 
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coast. I now descended, and determining to 
be more cautious than before, I guided my 
coursci as I had seen the Indians do, many 
years before, in Vermont. I will tell you how 
this is done, so that if you ever get lost in the 
woods, you may be aUe to get out. 

I looked forward, and filing my eye upon 
three trees that ranged with each other, I went 
forward to the farthest of them. I then ob- 
served three other trees that ranged in the 
same way, and proceeded as betbre. In this 
manner, I soon reached the open ground. 

Being clear of the woods, I now began to 
consider the probability, that the vessel had 
been driven off by the gale. As fast as I could, 
I ascended a hill, from which I knew that I 
could see the place, where the vessel had beea 
anchored. 

With a beating heart, I reached the top, and 
all my fears were realized. The gale was still 
blowing upon the shore, and the surf came 
tumbling and foaming against the rocks. But 
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the ship was gone ! With an anxious eye, I 
looked oyer the water, in every direction, hut 
nothing could I see; but the rolling and restless 
hillows. 

Weary and disappointed, I sat down upon 
the ground. For sometime, I gave myself up 
to the most melancholy thoughts. But after 
awhile, I grew very hungry, and began to look 
about for something to eat. But I saw noth- 
ing fit for food. At length, overcome with 
fatigue, I laid myself down, and fell asleep. 

I slept for many hours, and when I awoke, 
it was again night. I was also very much 
alarmed to observe at a little distance from me 
a bright fire, and at least twenty savages 
around it. Most of them were men, and the 
rest women. I was but a few rods from them, 
and it was impossible to think of escape. 

I however remained still, but at length, a 
party of ten or twelve others, came up the hill, 
and were on the point of stumbling over me. 
I rose up, and they rushed upon me with a loud 
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shout Tbey then hurried me along to tfa» 
fire, where I was immediately stripped of my 
hat, jacket, waistcoat, and shoes. My knife 
and tobacco box were taken from me, and I 
was pulled about in the rudest manner. 

The women, in particular, treated me in a 
very rough way, and seemed to manifest toward 
me most savage feelings. After this, several 
of the chiefs went aside, and talked a good deal 
to themselves. I supposed they -were holding 
a council, to determine what should be done 
with me. I had very little doubt they^ would 
resolve to kill me, and one of them came for- 
ward, with a short war club in his hand, I 
believe for that purpose. But another chief 
interfered and my life was spared. 

They then brought some meat in a basket, 
and they all sat down, and began to eat. I . 
knew that these people made it a practice to 
eat human flesh, and I have very little doubt 
but what they were then eating the body of 
some captive taken in war. They offered me 
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some of the meat, but I refused it with a 
shudder. They then gave me some potatoes, 
which had been roasted in the. fire, and these 1 
found very good* '^ 

After remaining here for two or three hours, 
the savages went away, and took me with them. 
We w^nt to a village, about two miles distant, 
and here I was kept for two days.. On the 
third day, the storm had entirely abated. All 
at once^ there was a great bustle in the village ; 
then the men all went off, and left me in charge 
of some of the women. 

I had now no doubt that our vessel had 
returned, for I observed that all the men ran 
toward the shore. I endeavoured by signs, to 
inquire of the women, if the vessel had come 
back, but I could not make them understand me. 

I resolved to wait a little while, till the 
vessel had probably anchored, and then try to 
make my escape by running. After waiting 
about two hours, I prepared to make the attempt. 
Taking advantage of the moment, when the 
feces of the women who guarded me, were 
turned away, I sprang up, and rushed out of 
the cabin, or hut, in which I was confined. 
9 
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It chanced that there was an old woman, 
with a roasted dog in her arai^, just outside of 
thahut. I ran violently against her, and she and 
the roasted dog, rolled over and over on the 
ground. A great cry was now raised, and at 
least twenty women, set out in full chase. 

Accustomed to active exercise, these women 
ran with considerable speed. But I easily 
kept before them. Some of them, however, 
picked up stones and sticks as they ran, and 
hurled them at me with great swiftness. One 
of the stones hit my shoulder, but it did not 
hurt me much. 

I continued my flight and was soon at a distance 
from the whole pack, who, however, came yel- 
ling along behind. When I got upon the hill near 
the shore, I saw with inexpressible delight, that 
the vessel was at anchor, at no great distance. 

The savages, to the amount of fifty or sixty, 
stood along the bfeach ; but I resolved to rush 
through them, plunge into the water, and take 
my chance of escape by swimming. Accord- 
ingly, I set out to run down the hill that sloped 
to the water. 

I had proceeded about half way, when the 
savages discovered me. Several of them came 
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toward me, and placed themselves in a situation 
to stop me. W hen 1 came pretty near them how- 
ever, I turned a little aside, and passed them. 

I had nearly reached the shore, when a tall 
savage placed himself immediately before me, 
with a club in his hand. Knowing that my life 
depended upon the exertion of that moment, 
I i^rang upod him, and striking him in the 
breast with both my fists, I laid him sprawling 
upon the ground. 

Not stopping to look round, I leaped from a 
rock into the water, and swam for my life. 
Several stones thrown by the savages, came 
plashing around me. But a boat was immedi- 
ately put off from the vessel, and I reached it 
in safety. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

T%e ship leaves ^ew Zealand. More about ihe people. 
Massacre of Marion and his companions. Story of 
John Rutherford. 

When I reached the boat, I was very much 
exhausted, and for two or three hours I could 
hardly speak. Immediately after I got on 
board the ship, the sails were hoisted, and we 
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began our voyage to England. I learned that 
soon after I fell over the precipice, considerable 
search was made for me ; but at length n^fat 
get in, and the prospect of a storm obliged the 
commander of the vessel to put to sea, lest she 
should be driven upon the rocks in the gale. 

As soon as the storm was over, he returned 
to the island, and thus 1 escaped. If I had been 
left with these barbarous people, it is probable 
thej would have killed me, and eaten my flesh. 

There are Missionaries now at New Zealand, 
and they are teaching the people that it is their 
duty to be kind, gentle, forgiving, industrious, 
and charitable. It is very pleasant to ^now 
that they listen to the missionaries, and are 
beginning to see the advantages of being 
Christians, rather than savages. 

I will now tell you one or two stories, which 
will show you the character of these islanders, 
and enable you to perceive how great a blessing 
Christianity will be to them. 

A great many navigators have been sent by 
the English and French governments, at various 
times, to make discoveries in the Pacific ocean. 
Captain Cook, whom I have mentioned before, 
came to New Zealand two or three times. 
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Several other voyagers came here, and had 
considerable intercourse with the natives. 

In the year 1771, a French captain, named 
Marion, with two ships, sailed into the Pacific 
ocean. 

On the 10th of February 1772, he touched 
at Van Diemen's Land, and proceeding east- 
ward, he reached New Zealand on the 24th of 
March following. ^ 

It was sometime before he could find a place 
where he might approach the shore in safety. 
But at length, he cast anchor near the south- 
eastern part of the northern island. The natives 
then came off to the vessels, and the most friend- 
ly intercourse with them commenced. 

The French officers and men went ashore, 
and visited the villages, and were everywhere 
received with the greatest kindness. Marion 
himself, was treated with particular attention. 
Such, indeed, was the apparent friendship and 
hospitality of the savages, that the French peo- 
ple had no idea of danger. 

But on the 12th of June, Marion went on 
shore, taking with him sixteen persons. The 
evening came, and they did not return. This 
made the people on board the ships a little 
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uneasy, but they waited till morning. - Still 
Marion and his party did not come back 

Then a boat was sent ashore with twelve 
men. They were received by the natives with 
every mark of affection. But when they were 
a little separated, the savages suddenly fell upon 
them, threw them upon the ground, and beat 
out their brains with their war clubs. One of 
the twelve only escaped. In the confusion, he 
ran to some bushes, and hid himself there. 

Frpm his hiding place, he saw the dead 
bodies of his companions cut up into pieces, 
and divided among the people, who carried 
them away. He then ran down to the water 
and swam to the ship, and gave an account of. 
these horrid deeds. 

The people in the ships had now no doubt 
that Marion and his companions had been mur- 
dered. Accordingly, a boat, with a number 
of armed men, was sent ashore to give notice 
of what had happened to about sixty French- 
men, who were cutting down wood for the ship 

As soon as the officer who commanded them 
heard of it, he led his men away to the boats. 
They were followed by a multitude of savages, 
yelling and shouting in the most frightful man- 
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ner. When the Frenchmen got on board their 
boats, there were at least one thousand of the 
natives crowded on the beach, ready to rush 
upon them. But the Frenchmen pushed oflF 
into the water, and then they loaded their 
guns and fired among the rabble. 

Stupified and astonished, the savages stood 
still, and a great many of them were killed. 

Soon after this, the French sent a strong 
party ashore, to make a search for Marion. 
They went to a village where Tacouri, a chief, 
lived. They saw him running away with 
Marion's cloak over his shoulders. They went 
into his house, and there they found pieces of 
human flesh, some of which were roasted. 
They also found some articles belonging to 
Marion and his friends. 

Having burnt this village, and some others, 
they returned to the ships, and on the 14th of 
July, tliey sailed away. They named the 
place where these dreadful things happened, 
the Bay of Treachery. 

I will now tell you the story of John Ruther- 
ford. He was born at Manchester, England, 
in 1796. He went to sea when he was very 
young, and performed a number of voyages. 
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Being on board an English vessel at Hawaii, 
he was taken sick on one of the Sandwich 
islands. When he got well, he entered oil 
board aa American vessel called the Agnes. 

After touching at several places, the vessel 
arrived at New Zealand, in March, 1816. 
She finally put in to a place, called Poverty 
Bay, on the southeastern part of the northern 
island. As soon as the vessel had dropped 
anchor, a great many canoes came off to the 
ship from every part of the bay, each contain- 
ing about thirty women, by whom it was pad- 
dled. Very few men made their appearance 
that day ; but many of the women remained on 
board all night, employing themselves chiefly 
in stealing whatever they could lay their hands 
on : their conduct greatly alarmed, the captain, 
and a strict watch was kept during the night. 

The next morning one of the chiefs came on 
board, whose name they were told was Aimy. 
He was in a large war-canoe, about sixty feet 
long, carrying above a hundred of the natives, 
all provided with quantities of mats and fish- 
ing-lines. These were made of the strong 
white flax of the country, with which they 
wished to trade with the crew. 
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The captain made an arrangement with this 
chief, to go ashore with some of his men, to 
fill some casks of water, which the people on 
board the ship wanted very much. While he 
was gone, the natives brought on board a num- 
ber of pigs, and at the close of the day above 
two hundred had been purchased, with a quan- 
tity of fern root to feed them on. 

During the night, the thieving was renewed, 
and carried to a more alarming extent, for it 
was found in the morning that some of the na- 
tives had not only stolen the lead off the ship's, 
stern, but had also cut away many of the ropes, 
and carried them off in their canoes. It was 
not till daybreak, too, that the chief returned 
with his second cargo of water; and it was 
then observed that the ship's boat he had taken 
with him leaked a great deal ; on which the 
carpenter examined her, and found th^t many 
of the nails had been drawn out of her planks. 

About the same time, Rutherford detected 
one of the natives in the act of stealing a piece 
of lead, — "which when I took from him," says 
he, in his book, " he grinded his teeth, and 
shook his tomahawk at me." "The captain, 
now paid the chief for fetching the water, 
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giving him two muskets, and a quantity of 
powder and shot — arms, ammunition, and iron 
tools heing the only articles these people will 
trade for. 

There were at this time about three hundred 
of the natives on the deck, with Aimy, the 
chiefs in the midst of them; every man was 
armed with a green stone, slung with a string 
around his waist. This weapon they call a 
* inery ' ; they use it for the purpose of killing 
their enemies, by striking them on the head. 

Smoke was now observed rising from seve- 
ral of the hills ; and the natives appearing to 
be mustering on the beach from every part of 
the bay, the captain grew much afraid, and 
desired us^to loosen the sails^ and make haste 
down to get our dinners, as he intended to put 
to sea immediately. As soon as we had dined, 
we went aloft among the sails. At this time, 
none of the crew were on deck except the 
captain and the cook, the chief mate being em- 
ployed in loading some pistols at the cabin table. 

The natives seized this opportunity of com- 
mencing an attack upon the ship. First, the 
chief threw off the mat which he wore as a cloak, 
and, brandishing a tomahawk in his hand, be- 
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gan a war-song, when all the rest immediate- 
ly threw o£f their mats likewise, and, being 
entirely naked, began to dance with such vio- 
lence, that I thought they would have stove 
in the ship's deck. 

The captain, in the meantime, was leaning 
against the companion, when one of the na- 
tives went unperceived behind him, and struck 
him three or four blows on the head with a 
tomahawk, which instantly killed him. The 
cook, on seeing him attacked, ran to his assist- 
ance, but was immediately murdered in the 
same manner. I now sat down with tears in 
my eyes, and trembling with terror. 

I next saw the chief mate come running up 
the companion ladder, but before he reached 
the deck, he was struck on the back of the neck, 
as the captain and the cook had been. He 
fell with the blow, but did not die immediately. 
A number of the natives now rushed in at the 
cabin door, while others jumped down through 
the skylight, and others were employed in 
cutting away some of the rigging. 

At the same time, four of our crew jumped 
overboard off the foreyard, but were picked up 
by^some canoes that were coming from the 
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shore, and immediately bound hand and foot. 
The natives now mounted the rigging, and 
drove the rest of the crew down, all of whom 
were made prisoners. One of the chiefs beck- 
oned to me to come to him, which I immedi- 
ately did, and surrendered myself. 

We were then put altogether into a large 
canoe, our hands being tied; and the New 
Zealanders searching us, took from us our 
knives, pipes, tobacco-boxes, and various 
other articles. The two dead bodies, and the 
wounded mate, were thrown into the canoe 
along with us. The mate groaned terribly, 
and seemed in great agony, the tomahawk 
having cut two inches deep into the back of 
his neck ; and all the while one of the natives, 
who sat in the canoe with us, kept licking the 
blood from the wound with his tonguegijpr 

Meantime, a number of women who had 
been left in the ship had jumped overboard, and 
were ^swimming to the shore, after having cut 
the vessel's cable, so that she drifted, and ran 
aground on the bar near the mouth of the river. 
Many of the canoes went to the land loaded 
with plunder from the ship ; and numbers of 
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the natives quarrelled about the division of the 
spoil, and fought and slew each other. 

While all this was going on, we were detain-* 
ed in the canoe ; but at last, when the sun was 
set, they conveyed us on shore to one of the 
villages, where they tied us by the hands to 
several small trees. The mate had expired 
before we got on shore, so that there now re- 
mained only twelve of us alive. 

A number of large fires were kindled on the 
beach, for the purpose of giving light to the 
canoes, which were employed all night in go- 
ing backward and forward between the shore 
and the ship, although it rained the greater 
part of the time. 

About ten o'clock in the morning the sava- 
ges set fire to her ; after which they all mus- 
tered together on a piece of ground near the 
village, where they remained standing for some 
time ; but at last they all sat down except five, 
who were chiefs, for whom a large ring was 
left vacant in the middle. The five chiefs, of 
whom Aimy was one, then approached tht 
place where we were, and after they had stood 
consulting together for some time, Aimy re- 
leased me and another, and, taking us iiito the 
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middle of the ring, made signs for us to sit down, which 
we dyl. 

In a few minutes, the pther four chiefs came also in the 
ring, bringing along with them four more of our men, who 
were made to sit down beside us. The chiefs now walked 
backward and forward in the ring with their merys in their 
hands, and continued talking together for sometime, but 
we understood nothing of what they said. 

At length, one of the chiefs spoke to one of the natives 
who was seated on the ground, and the latter immediatelv 
rose, and, taking his tomahawk in his hand, went and kill- 
ed the other six men who were tied to the trees. They 
groaned several times as they were struggling in the ago- 
nies of death, and at every groan the natives burst out into 
great fits of laughter. 

We could not refrain from weeping for the sad fate of 
our comrades, njt knowing, at the same time, whose turn 
it might be next. Many of the natives, on seeing our tears, 
laughed aloud, and brandished their mefys at us." 

Such is the account that Rutherford gives of this dread- 
ful afiair. He then proceeds to relate how the bodies of 
his dead companions were roasted and eaten by the savag- 
es. After this he was taken into the interior of the island, 
where he was kept in captivity for ten long years. Some 
of his companions were killed, but the fate of the rest, he 
did not know. 

He was tattooed like the natives, and cohformed as well 
as he could to their manners and habits, so that he might 
save his life. At length they made him a chief, and he 
married Aimy's two daughters. Still he was anxious to 
leave the island, and return to his native country 

In January 1826, he escaped on board an American bng, 
and two years after, he reached England, and returned to 
his native town. He then published an interesting book, 
giving an account of his adventures, from which I have 
taken the preceding story. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Conclusion. Parley returns to America. 

The adventures of John Rutherford, which I have just 
told you, ail happened since I was myself at New Zealand. 
I have rMated them to you, because they are very interest* 
ing, and because they will help you to form an idea of the 
strange |>eop]e, among whom ne was a captive. 

I must now finish my own story. The British ship in 
which I returned, after leaving New Zealand, sailed direcl- 
ly for England. We had nearly reached the English chan 
nel, when a French vessel of war was seen at no great 
distance. 

England and France being then at war, the two vessels 
approached each other, and began to fight. The cannon 
made a tremendQus roar. The two vessels were very much 
cut to pieces by the cannon shot; many men were also kill- 
ed on both sides. The deck of our vessel, was indeed slip- 
pery with blood. 

But the French vessel was finally beaten, and we took 
her along with us to Portsmouth, in England. I remained 
in England but a short time; and soon found an opportu- 
nity to return to my native country, in an American ves- 
sel. I reached Boston on the 11th of September, 1809. 

I returned heartily weary of the sea; oeside, I was now 
getting to be old, and from that time, I have never been 
upon the ocean. It is my intention, however, to tell you 
some ** Tales of the Sea," which may perhaps entertain 
yon. 
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